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One  of  the  most  persistent  advocates  of  the  scientific  approach  to  the  counseling 
of  the  blind  is  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  pictured  above.  For  two  decades,  this  unassum¬ 
ing  but  inspired  psychologist  has  contributed  unstintingly  of  his  professional  re¬ 
sources  in  addition  to  pursuing  his  professional  duties  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  as  consultant  in 
psychology  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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SAMUEL  P. 

;  The  importance  of  interest  as  a  motivating 
force  in  the  home  and  the  school  is  widely 
I  accepted  in  principle  but  too  rarely  used  in 
I  practice.  We  think  our  boy  old  enough  to  re- 
i  member  to  wash  his  hands  before  meals,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  have  lectured  him  about  the 
I  danger  of  disease  germs  getting  into  his  sys¬ 
tem  through  the  contamination  of  food,  but 
we  have  to  go  on  insisting  and  nagging  until 
something  matures  inside  which  makes  him 
ready  to  keep  clean  without  a  reminder.  Per- 
I'  haps  we  will  have  to  wait  until  he  begins  to 
'  slick  down  his  hair  and  becomes  very  par- 

Iticular  about  neckties,  seeking  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  girl  next  door.  Tom  Sawyer 
got  the  fence  whitewashed,  and  filled  his 
pockets  with  payments  for  the  privilege,  be¬ 
cause  he  managed  to  make  the  job  seem 
attractive.  Henry  Aldrich  labored  to  learn  to 
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play  the  tuba  to  impress  his  music  teacher 
and  get  the  hockey  skates  his  father  had 
promised  as  a  reward  for  “at  least  average 
grades”  on  his  report  card. 

Powerful  support  for  the  use  of  interest  in 
education  comes  from  the  recent  White 
House  Conference.  According  to  the  Educa¬ 
tor’s  Dispatch  for  December  7,  1950,  “The 
mental  hygienists  took  over  most  of  the  White 
House  Conference  working  panels  and  sub¬ 
groups,  whether  they  were  devoted  to  school, 
church,  courts,  social  or  health  service.  They 
pressed  the  view  that  the  human  organism  has 
two  basic  drives — the  drive  to  secure  affection 
and  the  drive  to  achieve  a  sense  of  competence 
and  assurance.  Feeling  is  all,  they  said.  All 
learning  is  acquired  in  terms  of  emotional  life. 
Consequently,  they  insist,  one  does  not  learn 
to  do  by  doing,  but  one  learns  to  do  by  doing 
what  one  li\es.  That  is  why  teachers  should 
not  thwart  or  crush  the  likes,  dislikes,  or 
purposes  of  students.  Instead,  the  teachers 
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must  treat  children’s  purposes  with  respect; 
go  along  with  them.  ‘It  is  out  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  childish  purposes  that  the  child  will 
conceive  and  ultimately  achieve  even  greater 
purposes.’  ” 

THE  OHIO  INTEREST  INVENTORY 
FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  is  to  determine  just  what  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  like  to  do,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  school,  so  that  a  program  of  activities 
may  be  planned  by  which  their  energies  will 
be  released  in  positive  and  constructive  efforts. 
When  one  is  doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  the 
question  of  controls  need  hardly  arise,  self- 
discipline  making  authoritative  pronounce¬ 
ment  unnecessary. 

“The  interest  inventory”  (Manual,  p.  9) 
was  developed  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
interests  of  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  The  instrument  was  based  on 
the  ideas  and  experiences  of  elementary  school 
children  of  all  levels.  The  areas  of  experiences 
which  are  considered  to  be  most  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  age  were  selected.  The  final  selec¬ 
tion  consisted  of  eighteen  groups  of  twenty 
items  each:  sports,  schools,  dramatics,  leader¬ 
ship,  science,  English,  industrial  arts,  helping 
others,  health,  home  activities,  movies,  soli¬ 
tude,  social  science,  mathematics,  music,  fine 
arts,  reading,  radio. 

“Hundreds  of  items  were  collected  by  teach¬ 
ers  from  their  own  experiences  with  elemen¬ 
tary  school  pupils.  Twenty  statements  were 
selected  for  each  area.  These  statements  were 
so  arranged  that  pupils  responded  to  only  five 
items  in  each  area  at  a  time.  This  arrangement 
was  made  so  that  any  one  area  would  not 
become  too  obvious  to  the  child.  If  all  the 
items  in  one  area  were  concentrated  together, 
a  child  might  become  over-concerned  with 
the  number  of  his  likes  or  dislikes  in  that 
area.  .  .  . 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in  the  fourth. 


fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  second  purpose  is 
to  determine  the  range  and  concentration  of 
these  interests  in  the  various  areas.  The  in¬ 
strument  may  also  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
appropriateness  of  methods  and  materials 
used  in  the  curriculum.  The  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  to  meet  expressed  interests 
provides  implications  for  changes  in  the  class¬ 
room.” 

Adaptation  of  the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory 
for  Use  with  Blind  Children 

A  recent  survey  of  interest  inventories  by 
Hayes  in  the  Outlook^  for  December  1949 
showed  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
successfully  used  with  the  seeing  are  over¬ 
loaded  with  items  unsuitable  for  use  with 
the  blind.  So  the  first  operation  performed  on 
the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  was  a  careful 
pruning  performed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Perkins  teachers  of  the  grades  to  be  tested. 
This  led  to  the  omission  of  60  of  the  360 
items, — all  20  items  on  the  fine  arts,  9  items 
in  science,  5  in  industrial  arts,  4  in  dramatics, 
4  in  mathematics  and  from  i  to  3  in  eleven 
other  areas,  the  full  set  of  items  being  retained 
only  in  English  and  music.  For  use  in  this 
test  in  other  schools,  we  have  now  substituted 
enough  items  to  bring  the  total  up  to  20  in 
every  area  except  the  fine  arts,  which  is  to  be 
completely  omitted.  A  list  of  the  suggested 
substitutions  appears  later  in  this  report. 

The  second  step  in  the  adaptation  was  a 
revision  of  the  technique  of  administering  the 
test.  Seeing  children  are  given  the  four-page 
pamphlet  of  items,  and  after  preliminary  in¬ 
structions,  in  which  the  teacher  impresses 
upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  being  fair 
and  accurate  in  reporting  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  place  an  L  before 
anything  they  like  or  think  they  would  like, 
and  a  D  before  anything  they  dislike  or 
think  they  would  dislike.  There  is  no  time 
limit,  the  pupils  being  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  mark  every  item.  As  this  test  material 
printed  in  braille  would  make  a  bulky  pamph- 
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let  and  might  turn  out  to  be  a  test  of  braille 
reading  rather  than  a  measure  of  interests 
in  the  lower  grades,  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
items  orally,  providing  the  children  with 
“dot  sheets”  on  which  to  record  their  answers. 
On  these  dot  sheets  six  blocks  of  embossed 
characters  are  printed,  the  first  column  giving 
braille  numbers,  the  second  column  the  letter 
a  and  the  third  column  the  letter  b.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  instructed  to  mark  with  a  short 
pencil  the  letter  a  for  each  item  they  liked, 
the  letter  b  for  each  item  they  disliked.  The 
upper  left  corner  of  the  dot  sheets  had  been 
cut  off  to  indicate  the  area  in  which  to  begin 
marking. 

Directions  for  Giving  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  by  the  Oral  Method 

To  the  teacher: 

There  is  no  time  limit  for  this  inventory. 
Probably  one  session  of  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tions  and  practice  with  small  dot  sheets,  and 
the  use  of  the  first  two  or  three  sections.  The 
remaining  sections  should  require  about  the 
same  time  at  a  second  session,  the  following 
day. 

In  giving  the  test  items,  the  teacher  should 
make  sure  that  the  children  know  what  is 
being  asked  of  them,  explaining  words  on  re¬ 
quest.  At  the  beginning,  each  item  should  be 
read  twice,  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  let  the 
ideas  “soak  in”  before  they  attempt  a  response. 
Important  words  in  each  item  may  well  be 
emphasized.  After  ten  or  fifteen  items  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  read  any  item  twice,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  older  children;  the  teacher 
should  use  her  own  judgment  about  this. 
What  we  want  is  a  candid  judgment  on  each 
item. 

Preliminary  explanations  to  the  pupils: 

Call  the  group  to  attention  and  then  say: 

“Different  children  are  interested  in  differ¬ 
ent  things.  We  are  making  a  study  of  the 
things  you  like  to  do.  I  shall  read  a  list  of 


items  about  sports,  school,  health,  music, 
radio,  etc.,  and  on  each  item  I  want  you  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  like  or  dislike  to  do  the 
thing  I  mention.  This  is  not  a  test  of  your 
abilities.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Your  score  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
school  marks. 

“On  a  small  sheet  I  shall  give  you,  you  are 
to  practice  recording  your  likes  and  dislikes 
by  marking  a  braille  letter  a  for  like,  and  b 
for  dislike,  using  the  short  pencil  I  shall  give 
you.  We  will  try  some  marking  for  practice, 
before  we  begin  the  test.” 

Pass  pencils  and  pieces  of  dot  sheets  (sec¬ 
tions  with  ten  rows  of  braille)  and  then  say: 

“Turn  this  small  dot  sheet  around  so  the 
cut-off  corner  is  at  the  upper  left.  (See  that  all 
do  so.)  Now  notice  that  you  have  a  column 
of  braille  numbers  at  the  left,  and  after  each 
number  the  braille  letters  a  and  b.  After  I 
have  read  a  test  item  twice,  you  will  con¬ 
sider  whether  you  like  or  dislike  doing  the 
thing  I  read.  If  you  would  like  to  do  it,  put 
a  finger  of  your  left  hand  on  the  letter  a  after 
the  first  number,  and  make  an  up  and  down 
line  with  your  pencil  along  the  edge  of  your 
finger.  If  you  would  dislike  doing  it,  mark 
the  letter  b  in  the  same  way.  Now  we  will 
have  a  few  practice  trials.” 

Sample  items  to  be  used  for  practice  in  the 
technique  of  marking.  Say:  “Do  you  like 
to  ride  on  a  train?  Mark  the  a  after  the  first 
number,  if  you  do.  If  you  don’t  like  to  ride 
on  a  train,  mark  the  b. 

“Do  you  like  to  eat  ice  cream  ?  Mark  the  a 
after  the  second  number  for  like.  Mark  the  b 
if  you  dislike  ice  cream. 

“Do  you  like  to  get  bad  news?  Mark  a  or 
b  after  the  third  number. 

“Do  you  like  to  shovel  snow?  Mark  a  or 
b  after  the  fourth  number.” 

Answer  questions  and  give  further  practice 
if  it  seems  to  be  needed.  Collect  the  small 
sheets,  pass  out  the  large  ones  and  say: 

“Now  we  are  ready  for  the  test.  I  have 
given  you  each  a  large  sheet  with  columns 
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of  numbers  at  the  left,  and  after  each  number 
the  letters  a  and  b.  Turn  the  sheet  so  the 
cut-off  corner  is  at  the  upper  left.  Now  notice 
that  the  numbers  are  in  blocks  of  ten — the 
numbers  1-10  at  the  upper  left,  the  numbers 
11-20  just  below,  the  numbers  21-30  at  the 
top-middle  of  the  sheet,  etc.  You  will  follow 
the  order  of  the  numbers  in  recording  your 
likes  and  dislikes. 

“If  you  can  write  your  own  name  with  a 
pencil,  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  sheet;  if  not, 

I  will  do  it  for  you.  It  may  help  you  to  keep 
your  place  on  the  sheet  during  the  test,  if  you 
leave  a  finger  of  your  left  hand  constantly  on 
a  letter — after  you  have  marked  the  first  a  or 
b,  keep  your  finger  on  it  until  the  next  item 
has  been  read,  and  then  move  your  finger 
down  to  the  line  below.  But  you  can  check 
your  position  at  any  time  by  reading  the 
braille  number  for  the  item,  which  I  shall 
give.  Does  everyone  understand?” 

“Answer  questions  and  then  begin  the 
test,  using  the  inkprint  copy  on  which  you 
have  previously  made  the  corrections  sug¬ 
gested  for  testing  blind  children.  Say:  “Do 
you  like  to  hear  sports  broadcasts?  This  is 
the  first  item.  If  you  like  to  hear  sports  broad¬ 
casts,  locate  the  a  after  the  number  i  with  your 
finger  and  mark  it  with  your  pencil.  If  you 
do  not  like  to  hear  sports  broadcasts,  mark  the 
b. 

“Item  2.  Do  you  like  to  see  sound  movies 
about  sports  ?  (Repeat.)  Mark  a  for  like,  b  for 
dislike. 

“Item  3.  Do  you  like  to  go  swimming? 
(Repeat.)  Mark  a  for  like,  b  for  dislike. 

“Item  4.  Do  you  like  to  jump  rope?  (Re¬ 
peat.)  Mark  a  for  like,  b  for  dislike. 

“Item  5.  Do  you  like  to  go  hiking?  (Re¬ 
peat.)  Mark  this. 

Q)ntinue  in  the  same  way  through  the  first 
ten  items  and  then  say: 

“Now  move  down  past  the  blank  space  and 
find  the  number  it.”  Read  the  item.  Probably 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  most  items 
after  this,  but  if  there  seems  to  be  any  un¬ 


certainty  as  to  whether  the  children  have  I 
understood,  any  item  may  be  repeated.  After  I 
item  20  instruct  them  to  go  up  to  the  top-  ■ 
middle  of  the  dot  sheet  and  locate  the  number 
21.  Continue  through  the  60th  item,  which  , 
will  use  up  the  first  dot  sheet.  Be  sure  that 
each  child’s  name  is  written  at  the  top  of  his 
sheet,  and  then  collect  them.  All  these  sheets 
should  be  marked  A  to  indicate  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  answers  to  the  first  sixty  questions. 

Section  B,  beginning  with  the  item,  “To 
speak  in  assembly,”  near  the  end  of  page  i 
of  the  inkprint  test,  may  be  given  at  once,  if 
the  children  are  not  fatigued.  No  further  ' 
practice  will  be  needed,  so  a  second  set  of 
large  dot  sheets  may  be  passed  out  and  the 
test  started  with  the  statement,  “I  will  now  1 
give  you  the  first  item  of  the  second  section.  I 
Turn  your  dot  sheets  so  the  cut-off  corner  is 
at  the  upper  left  and  see  that  your  name  is 
written  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  as  before." 
Allow  time  and  then  say: 

“This  is  the  first  item:  Do  you  like  to  speak 
in  assembly?  Mark  a  or  b."  Continue  to  the 
end  of  the  section,  put  B  on  all  the  sheets,  j 
see  that  each  child’s  name  is  written  on  his  j 
sheet,  and  collect  the  papers. 

The  other  sections  may  be  given  at  the  - 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Materials  needed  for  giving  the  Ohio  Interest  I 
Inventory  Test  to  blind  children  L 

Dot  sheets — six  sheets  for  each  pupil  to  be  ! 
tested.  Order  from  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  ' 
Institution  for  the  Blind 
As  there  are  340  items  to  be  used  after  cross-  : 
ing  out  the  twenty  on  fine  arts,  only  the  first 
two  columns  of  the  sixth  sheet  will  be 
needed  for  the  test,  so  the  third  column  at 
the  right  may  be  cut  off  and  used  for  the 
preliminary  practice  in  technique.  As  blind 
children  average  at  least  two  years  older 
than  seeing  children  in  the  same  grades, 
blind  children  in  the  third  grade  and 
ungraded  “specials”  can  probably  be  satis¬ 
factorily  tested,  especially  if  the  test  is  given 
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in  the  spring.  The  test  is  planned  for  seeing 
children  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  grade. 

Short  pencils  with  g{X)d  points.  Golf  pencils 
serve  very  well.  One  for  each  pupil  to  be 
tested. 

Specimen  set,  including  Manual,  of  Ohio 
Guidance  Tests  for  Elementary  Grades 
(Order  from  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education,  Columbus  15,  Ohio.) 

Edit  the  inkprint  copy  of  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  as  follows: 

1.  Cross  out  the  items  for  “XVI.  Fine  Arts,” 

numbers  111-115,  i6()-i7o,  221-225  276- 

280. 

2.  Renumber  the  items  to  fit  the  dot  sheets. 
At  the  end  of  page  i,  number  61  becomes  i 

in  Section  B,  62  becomes  2,  etc.  With  the 
omission  of  111-115  Fine  Arts,  Section  B  ex¬ 
tends  through  125. 

Section  C  begins  with  126  which  is  to  be 
renumbered  i,  127  renumbered  2,  etc. 

Section  D  begins  with  191 ;  Section  E  be¬ 
gins  with  256;  and  Section  F  with  321. 

3.  Write  in  the  following  items  to  replace 
items  in  the  test  which  seem  unsuitable  for 
blind  children: 

Substitutions  and  rewordings  to  be  used  when 
giving  the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  to  blind 
children,  by  number  in  in/(print  test. 

8.  To  belong  to  a  Scout  troop 
18.  To  be  looked  up  to  by  classmates 

21.  To  care  for  a  house  plant 

22.  To  visit  a  zoo 

23.  To  make  models  of  animals 

24.  To  study  birds’  nests 

25.  To  write  stories  about  animals 

34.  To  make  greeting  cards 

35.  To  make  jewelry 

36.  To  row  in  a  boat 
39.  To  swing 

49.  To  dress  up  for  plays 
56.  To  make  a  day-by-day  study  of  the 
weather 

60.  To  keep  hens  for  eggs 

75.  To  take  a  new  pupil  around  the  school 


79.  To  read  health  stories 
86.  To  see  homemade  sound  movies 
90.  To  see  foreign  movies 
93.  To  skate  all  alone 
95.  To  go  fishing  alone 
105.  To  add  figures 
111-115  Omit 

129.  To  loan  a  pencil  or  stylus 
137.  To  hang  out  clothes 
153.  To  make  a  plasticene  model  of  a  com¬ 
munity 

156.  To  keep  records  of  temperature 
166-170  Omit 

173.  To  have  the  funny  papers  read 
175.  To  make  models  of  things  I  read  about 
184.  To  help  find  a  lost  article 
221-225  Otnit 

233.  To  make  models  of  radio  programs 

266.  To  keep  track  of  mileage  on  a  trip 

267.  To  weigh  and  sell  papers 
276-280  Omit 

284.  To  have  comic  books  read 
302.  To  collect  stories  of  movie  stars 
31 T.  To  dig  for  bait 

337.  To  take  tickets  at  a  play 

338.  To  collect  properties  for  a  play 

348.  To  read  articles  about  nature  in  maga¬ 
zines 

349.  To  collect  rocks 

360.  To  make  mats  out  of  beads 

Results  of  the  test  at  Perl{ins  Institution, 
May 

I.  By  grades 

Distributions  of  scores  with  one  table  for 
each  grade,  separating  the  different  in¬ 
terest  areas,  showed: 

a)  A  great  preponderance  of  likes  over 
dislikes,  in  all  areas  and  grades. 

b)  Median  curves  for  the  five  grade 
groups,  which  followed  much  the 
same  pattern,  rising  and  falling  in 
much  the  same  interest  areas. 

c)  A  total  score  for  all  interest  areas  at 
90%  (18  items  liked)  for  the  5th 
grade  (nine  pupils);  80%  (16  items 
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liked)  for  the  3rd  grade  (eleven 
pupils)  and  the  “ungraded  specials” 
(ten  pupils) ;  70%  (14  items  liked)  for 
the  4th  grade  (nine  pupils)  and  the 
6th  grade  (nine  pupils). 

b)  and  c)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
test  is  quite  as  suitable  for  the  3rd  grade  and 
the  “ungraded  specials”  as  for  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  grades  for  which  the  test  is  advertized. 

2.  By  interest  areas 

Distributions  of  scores  with  one  table  for 
each  interest  area,  and  separating  the 
different  grades,  showed: 

a)  The  following  order  of  likes,  taking 
median  scores  for  the  whole  group  of 
forty -six  pupils: 

95%  (19  items)  Helping  others  and 
social  science 

90  (18  items)  Health,  home  activi¬ 

ties  and  movies 

85  (17  items)  Industrial  arts,  read¬ 

ing  and  science 

80  (16  items)  School  mathematics, 

English,  movies  and 
radio 

75  (15  items)  Sports  and  drama¬ 

tics 

65  (13  items)  Leadership  and  soli¬ 

tude 

b)  A  scattering  of  cases  below  the  50% 
line,  i.e.,  with  more  dislikes  than  likes, 
distributed  as  follows  for  the  total  of 
46  pupils: 

13  pupils  with  a  preponderance  of  dis¬ 
likes  in  Solitude,  9  in  Leadership 
8  In  Industrial  Arts,  7  in  Dramatics 
and  Mathematics 
6  in  Science 
4  in  Sports  and  English 
2  in  Music,  Reading  and  Radio 
I  in  Social  studies 

0  in  School,  Helping  others.  Health, 
Home  activities  and  Movies. 

Both  a)  and  b)  would  seem  to  indicate  that 


the  items  in  the  test  are  generally  suitable  for  [  visi 
testing  blind  children,  since  likes  are  so  nutn- 1  rooi 
erous  and  dislikes  so  rare. 

3.  By  individual  profiles 

A  stencil  was  mimeographed  with  the  inter¬ 
est  areas  printed  horizontally  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  in  order  of  likes  listed  in  2.  above  and 
(i.e..  Helping  others.  Social  science.  Health,  I  puf 
etc.)  and  at  the  left  of  the  sheet  the  range  |  use 
of  scores  from  highest  to  lowest.  On  these  rici 
sheets  the  curves  of  scores  for  individual  ■  gui 
pupils  were  drawn,  along  with  the  median  i  son 
curve  for  the  pupil’s  grade.  These  curves  of 
make  make  it  easy  for  a  teacher  to  study  each 
child’s  likes  and  dislikes,  comparing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  with  what  she  knows  about 
each  child,  his  school  work,  attitudes,  horne  ^  her 
background,  etc.  The  method  of  interpreta-  the 
tion  of  individual  and  class  curves  may  be  .  gre 

gathered  from  the  Manual,  p.  1 1 :  “Where  do  I  thi 

the  dislikes  seem  to  be  concentrated  ?  Do  the  I  car 

pupils  give  more  emphasis  to  some  areas  than  |  tea 

to  others?  Where  do  the  likes  seem  to  be  j  blii 

concentrated?  Does  any  pattern  seem  to  |  tha 

emerge  after  a  closer  examination?  That  is,  p  it 

does  the  pupil  seem  to  like  or  dislike  those  .  In 

interests  that  require  physical  activity,  such  I  see 

as  games,  art  work,  etc.?  If  he  does,  do  you  •  Bo 

as  a  teacher  know  why?  Is  the  child  well?  '  ma 

Does  he  need  glasses?  Does  he  lack  manual  i  wl 
dexterity?  Does  the  child  like  or  dislike  the  [  in 
interests  that  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  io< 
creative,  such  as  writing,  playing  games,  plan-  tb< 
ning  parties?  If  so,  do  you  know  why?  Does  I  be 
the  pupil  like  or  dislike  those  activities  which  |  W( 
center  around  other  pupils,  such  as  singing  do 
with  others,  sharing  his  lunch,  helping  others  !  at 
with  their  lessons,  and  attending  school  '  in( 
games?  If  the  child  dislikes  group  associa-  P  ha 
tions  of  this  kind,  what  are  the  reasons?  Is  an 

he  unable  to  cooperate,  or  has  the  school  pro-  lei 

gram  failed  to  provide  opportunity  for  these  1  R 
group  activities?  Does  the  child  seem  to  like  F  a 
or  dislike  activities  which  tend  to  isolate  him  [  qi 
from  other  people,  such  as  writing  stories,  ^  m 
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visiting  a  park  alone,  or  sitting  alone  in  his 
room?  If  so,  why?  Does  a  pupil  manifest  in¬ 
terests  which  were  previously  unknown  to 
his  teacher?  Does  a  pupil  show  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes  that  the  teacher  has  already  recognized? 
An  illustration  of  the  interpretation  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  profile  is  given  in  the  Manual,  p.  12; 
and  on  p.  13  are  further  suggestions  for  a 
pupil  with  a  preponderance  of  dislikes,  the 
use  of  the  inventory  as  a  check  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  as  a  basis  for  the  educational 
guidance  of  pupils.  For  a  complete  study  of 
some  individuals  it  may  be  best  to  go  back 
of  the  profile  of  scores  to  his  dot  sheet,  so 
the  particular  items  liked  or  disliked  may  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  study  of  the  Perkins  profiles  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  school  behavior,  attitudes  and  home  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  pupils  convinced  them  that 
this  inventory  gave  a  pretty  true  and  signifi¬ 
cant  picture  of  the  pupils’  interests,  and  might 
reasonably  be  used  in  other  sch<x)ls  for  the 
blind.  In  one  case  a  profile  fit  a  child  so  well 
that  a  teacher  said  she  could  have  identified 
it  without  seeing  the  child’s  name  upon  it. 
In  many  cases  a  conspicuously  high  or  low 
score  pointed  to  a  known  interest  of  a  child. 
Boy  (a)  gets  a  100%  score  in  science  and 
mathematics,  in  both  of  which  he  is  excellent, 
while  scoring  only  55%  in  reading  and  music, 
in  both  of  which  he  is  poor.  Girl  (b)  gets 
100%  in  industrial  arts — she  is  very  good  in 
the  use  of  her  hands,  but  is  consistently  below 
her  grade  curve  in  everything  else,  as  one 
would  expect  of  a  child  of  poor  general  ability 
doing  inferior  school  work.  Girl  (c)  scores 
at  or  above  her  grade  level  in  everything  but 
industrial  arts,  which  she  does  not  care  for, 
has  several  100%  scores,  is  high  in  leadership 
and  low  in  solitude,  and  is  judged  an  excel¬ 
lent  pupil  and  natural  leader  by  a  teacher. 
Boys  (d)  and  (e)  have  100%  scores  in 
a  majority  of  the  interest  areas,  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  they  had  simply 
marked  everything  as  liked,  without  proper 
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consideration.  But  these  two  boys  are  eager 
and  enthusiastic,  “going  into  everything  on 
four  feet,”  though  not  likely  to  carry  things 
through.  Boy  (e)  had  a  low  score  in  home 
activities,  perhaps  reflecting  little  opportunity 
in  his  own  home,  parents  often  denying  blind 
children  the  chance  to  learn  by  doing,  which 
is  most  children’s  right.  Boy  (f)  is  a  bright 
youngster  who  is  pecularily  inept  in  the  use  of 
his  hands;  he  scores  low  on  home  activities, 
and  extremely  low  in  industrial  arts;  but  he 
scores  100%  in  health,  being  fussy  about  him¬ 
self  to  a  degree  that  would  be  called  hypo¬ 
chondria  in  an  adult.  Boy  (g)  has  no  home, 
his  mother  being  dead  and  his  father  irre¬ 
sponsible.  He  and  his  brothers  have  been 
farmed  out  in  foster  homes  and  he  is  con¬ 
fused  and  embittered  by  his  experiences.  His 
interest  scores  are  generally  low;  markedly  so 
in  health,  home  activies,  industrial  arts,  Eng¬ 
lish,  dramatics  and  leadership;  while  high  in 
solitude.  Girl  (h)  has  limited  mental  ability, 
parents  who  are  ambitious  to  see  her  shine 
in  school,  and  a  good  deal  of  ill  health.  She 
has  high  interest  scores  in  helping  others, 
school,  mathematics  and  English,  and  is 
pathetically  delighted  at  any  word  of  praise 
from  a  teacher.  She  has  a  100%  score  in  soli¬ 
tude,  which  is  very  rare  among  our  blind  sub¬ 
jects,  solitude  getting  the  lowest  score  in  the 
whole  series  of  interest  areas,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  solitude  is  far  less  attractive  to  a  child 
who  cannot  see.  Boy  (i)  is  colored,  small  for 
his  age,  and  generally  discontented  with  his 
physical  and  social  status.  In  thirteen  of  the 
seventeen  areas  he  scores  distinctly  lower 
than  his  grade,  with  solitude  one  of  his  re¬ 
latively  higher  scores.  Girl  (j)  is  an  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  child  of  parents  who  are  di¬ 
vorced  and  both  remarried,  with  no  place  for 
her.  Her  100%  scores  in  home  activities  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  seem  like  pathetic  examples  of 
wish  fulfillment,  her  low  interest  in  school 
subjects  perhaps  a  reflection  of  her  lack  of 
security,  and  her  high  score  in  solitude  per¬ 
haps  a  method  of  escape.  Girl  (k)  is  happy 
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in  her  school  life,  gets  scores  of  ioo%  in 
school  and  sports,  in  both  of  which  she  is 
successful,  is  high  in  leadership  and  low  in 
solitude.  She  is  also  low  in  science,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  more  thought  than  a  lively 
athletic  girl  care  to  put  on  it. 

Of  course  no  one  would  presume  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  up  or  down  in  these  profile  curves; 
samples  have  been  given  of  those  which 
seemed  most  reasonable.  For  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  firmer  basis  to  advise  or  help  a 
pupil,  one  should  talk  over  with  him  all  the 
test  items  in  any  doubtful  area,  and  if  a 
teacher  is  in  proper  rapport  with  a  child, 
many  additional  facts  of  importance  might 
well  emerge,  which  could  be  used  to  help  the 
child  in  his  struggle  to  adjust  to  the  school 
and  to  his  social  group.  Some  of  our  profiles 
seemed  quite  meaningless,  especially  the  very 
high  ones,  as  though  a  child  had  not  under¬ 
stood  and  so  had  compromised  by  marking 
all  the  fl’s  (for  like).  This  occurred  with 
several  of  the  “specials”;  but  others  showed 
discrimination  enough  in  their  choices  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  use  of  the  test  with  this  group.  There 
may  have  been  some  children  who  marked 
lots  of  fl’s  because  they  guessed  that  that 
would  please  the  teacher,  though  special  care 
was  taken  to  provide  against  this.  And  there 
may  have  been  a  practical  joker  who  marked 
all  the  fl’s  for  a  lark;  but  then  one  would 
wonder  why  no  one  marked  all  the  3’s! 

4.  By  statistical  criticism 

The  following  tetrachoric  correlations  were 
calculated  to  determine  whether  this  test 
measured  the  same  mental  factors  as  other 
tests,  or  was  measuring  something  new,  i.e., 
the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

cor.  r, 

Total  score  in  Ohio  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory  and  Interim  Hayes-Binet  IQ  — .46 

Total  score  in  Ohio  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory  and  Interim  Hayes-Binet  MA  — .40 

These  two  negative  correlations  with  46 


pupils,  indicate  that  those  high  in  intelligence 
may  well  be  low  in  their  interest  score,  or  that 
intelligence  is  not  a  major  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  score  in  interest. 

cor.  r, 

Interest  Inventory  6.  English  and  score 
in  Met.  Achievement  5.  English  — .23 
Interest  Inventory  6.  Total  score  and 
chronological  age  May  1950  — .13 

Interest  Inventory  6.  Total  score  and 
median  score  in  Met.  Achievement  ±.oi 
Interest  Inventory  14.  Math,  and  score 
in  Met.  Achievement  4.  Arithmetic  -{-.16 
Interest  Inventory  6.  English  and  score 
in  Met.  Achievement  6.  Literature 

These  correlations  with  28  pupils  are  too 
small  to  be  considered  significant,  and  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  no  clear  relationship 
between  one  score  and  another  in  this  tabic. 

cor.  r, 

Interest  Inventory  2.  School  and  Met. 
Achievement  median  score  -t-^5 

This  correlation  would  indicate  that  pupils 
who  do  well  in  school  tests  will  tend  to  ex¬ 
press  an  interest  in  school  work. 

We  may  conclude  that  we  have  statistical 
justification  for  the  use  of  this  test  to  measure 
something  not  measured  before,  i.e.,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  elementary  blind  pupils. 


PIANO  TUNING  SCHOOL 
In  1947,  ^  piano  tuning  school  was  started 
in  Johnstown  by  Mr.  William  H.  Willett. 
The  course  is  open  to  adults  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  45.  Board  and  room  is  secured  for 
the  students  at  Camp  Irving,  a  home  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  for  the  Blind. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  fifty  weeks.  Gradu¬ 
ates  are  certified  as  piano  tuner  technicians. 
Before  graduation  they  are  examined  by  a 
qualified  tuner  who  has  no  connection  with 
the  school.  Anyone  interested  may  secure 
further  information  by  writing  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Willett,  Supt.,  Piano  Service  Training 
School,  728  Wood  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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THE  INNER  WORLD  OF  THE 
PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

DOROTHY  MACNAUGHTON,  M.D. 


What  are  children  like  between  the  years 
of  three  and  six  ?  What  advances  toward  ma¬ 
turity  are  made  at  this  time,  and  how  are  they 
revealed?  What  lies  beneath  the  aggressive 
play  and  the  tearful  shyness,  the  nightmares 
and  the  nail  biting,  the  interest  in  sex  dif¬ 
ferences  that  often  occur  at  this  age? 

Accurate  clinical  observation  of  children  has 
disclosed  a  pattern  of  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  from  infancy  through  the  school  years. 
Each  phase  as  it  develops  brings  its  special 
focus  intimately  related  to  the  establishment 
of  body  functions.  The  first  is  dominated  by 
the  infant’s  need  to  suck,  and  later  to  bite. 
Eventually  this  gives  way  to  the  second  phase, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  baby’s  need  to  con¬ 
trol  by  elimination.  In  the  third  phase,  the 
one  that  concerns  us  here,  the  genitals  assume 
primary  significance. 

Each  stage  of  development  brings  with  it 
a  fresh  onslaught  of  primitive  impulses  that 
throw  the  child  into  conflict.  How  he  handles 
these  conflicts  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by 
his  relative  success  or  failure  at  previous 
stages. 

Note.  Because  there  b  so  little  printed  information  avail¬ 
able  which  can  be  given  to  the  parents  of  blind  babies, 
and  because  the  same  problems  arc  encountered  in  rearing 
blind  infants  and  seeing  infants,  it  was  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  reprint  this  excellent  article.  It  appeared  in 
the  Winter  issue  of  Child  Study,  and  the  author  and 
the  magazine  have  kindly  given  their  consent  to  our 
presenting  it  to  our  readers.  Of  course,  there  are  additional 
problems  occasioned  by  blindness  which  are  not  included 
in  this  discussion. 


Dr.  Dorothy  Macnaughton  is  a  staff  psychiatrist  at  the 
lames  Jackson  Putnam  Children’s  Center,  and  a  super¬ 
visor  of  therapy  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  for 
Children  and  Youth,  Boston. 


Generally  speaking,  however,  by  the  time 
the  average  child  reaches  the  age  of  three  he 
has  already  had  considerable  experience  in 
satisfying  some  of  his  wishes.  He  has  also 
learned  to  accept  substitutes  for  others  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  demands  of  his 
parents,  who  represent  reality  to  him. 

These  phases  of  psychological  growth  do 
not  follow  each  other  in  a  clear-cut,  mathe¬ 
matical  fashion.  One  stage  does  not  suddenly 
end  when  another  begins.  Rather  they  tend  to 
overlap  and  intermingle,  so  that  when  a  child 
reaches  three  he  is  still  struggling  with  the 
conflicting  feelings  brought  about  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  phases.  Let  us,  therefore,  review  for  a 
moment  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
earlier  years  in  order  to  understand  what  he 
is  like  at  three  before  he  enters  what  we  call 
the  phallic  phase  of  development. 

If,  during  the  first  phase,  when  the  young 
child’s  feelings  of  love  and  anger  are  related 
to  his  sucking  needs,  the  baby’s  relationship  to 
his  mother  has  been  satisfying,  if  there  have 
been  no  damaging  separations,  and  if  wean¬ 
ing  bas  gone  smoothly,  he  will  have  learned 
to  limit  his  demands.  He  no  longer  insists 
that  his  wishes  be  satisfied  at  once.  He  can 
accept  the  necessary  frustration  that  his 
mother’s  very  separateness  of  being  brings. 
This  is  only  possible  when  he  has  learned 
hy  repeated  experience  that  when  he  cries  a 
loving  mother  will  come  and  attend  to  his 
needs,  and  that  some  delay  does  not  mean 
abandonment.  When  he  is  angry  an  infant 
feels  it  in  terms  of  biting  and  wishing  to  chew 
up  the  person  who  frustrates  him.  .\s  his 
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bodily  and  perceptual  skills  increase,  his  ag¬ 
gressive  oral  impulses  are  expressed  in  scratch¬ 
ing,  pinching,  snatching,  hair  pulling  and  so 
on — behavior  common  in  the  one-and-a-half- 
to  two-and-a-half-year-old,  and  occasionally 
shown  by  the  three-year-old. 

If,  too,  his  toilet  training  during  his  second 
year  has  gone  smoothly,  and  his  mother  has 
given  him  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  his  baby 
privileges,  he  will  have  been  able  to  give  up 
certain  pleasurable  bowel  and  bladder  ex¬ 
periences  because  his  mother  wished  it.  And 
so  at  three  he  has  achieved  bowel  and  bladder 
control,  barring,  perhaps,  temporary  reverses. 
His  anger  at  having  had  to  renounce  these 
primitive  pleasures  is  now  directed  away  from 
the  body  areas  concerned.  Instead  he  finds 
enjoyment  in  noisy  banging,  hitting,  throw¬ 
ing  things,  and  in  all  kinds  of  messy  play. 

What  we  have  described  are  the  child’s  first 
steps  in  controlling  his  primitive  aggression 
and  defending  himself  against  anxiety  through 
some  other  activity.  By  the  time  he  is  three, 
his  speech  and  his  bodily  and  perceptual  skills 
have  developed  more  fully.  He  is,  therefore, 
able  to  put  his  anger  into  words.  He  can  turn 
his  anger  and  distress  into  more  meaningful 
play  with  objects,  instead  of  expressing  them 
in  the  earlier,  direct  fashion  of  the  two-  to 
two-and-a-half-year-old. 

By  the  age  of  three,  too,  the  child  begins 
to  understand  his  environment  and  the  people 
who  compose  it.  He  is  developing  a  finer  dis¬ 
crimination  in  his  affections.  He  is  acquiring 
a  sense  of  justice;  he  can  “take  turns”  with 
other  children  under  the  supervision  of  a 
grownup.  In  other  words,  he  is  becoming 
more  of  a  person  in  his  own  right.  Gone  are 
the  two-year-old’s  negativistic  “no’s”  and  the 
indiscriminate  grabbing  of  things.  At  three, 
the  child  is  no  longer  so  entirely  dependent 
on,  and  clinging  to  protecting  adults,  pri¬ 
marily  his  mother.  His  horizon  is  widening 
to  include  other  children.  He  is  capable  of 
enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  group  play,  al¬ 
though  this  is  still  occasional  and  takes  the 


form  of  a  parallel  activity  rather  than  a  co¬ 
operative  one.  He  likes  to  play,  not  so  much 
with,  as  alongside  other  children.  Since  he  is 
freer  from  his  mother,  he  can  permit  himself 
fantasy  play  with  a  vividness  that  often  sur¬ 
prises  and  enchants  us. 

Each  step  toward  maturity  brings  its  own 
conflicts.  On  the  one  hand,  the  child  wants 
to  carry  out  primitive  impulses;  and  on  the 
other,  he  needs  to  keep  the  love  of  his  parents. 
These  conflicting  wishes  result  in  conflicting 
feelings,  and  he  finds  he  has  both  hostility  and 
love  for  the  same  person.  We  use  the  word 
“ambivalence”  to  describe  these  contradictory 
feelings. 

At  three,  the  child’s  ambivalence  stems 
from  the  frustrations  he  has  experienced  in 
his  nursing  and  toilet-training  periods.  That 
he  still  has  anxiety  about  his  hostility  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  nightmares  and  fears  so  com¬ 
mon  at  this  age.  He  dreams  of  being  aban¬ 
doned;  of  being  eaten  up  by  fierce  animals, 
witches,  giants  and  ogres.  These  terrifying 
figures  thinly  disguise  his  fear  of  retaliation 
by  an  angry  parent  for  his  “bad”  wishes. 
Through  becoming  aware  of  his  own  mixed 
feelings,  he  learns  by  experience  that  his 
parents  can  also  have  the  same  kind  of  feel¬ 
ings.  He  comes  to  realize  that,  although 
they  sometimes  get  angry  with  him  and  with 
each  other,  they  love  him  and  each  other  too. 
Although  he  is  still  very  much  afraid  of  the 
negative  side  of  his  feelings,  he  is  also  well 
aware  of  the  positive  side  and  can  give  love 
as  well  as  receive  it. 

In  the  years  before  three,  when  the  child 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  his  mother 
for  bodily  care,  she  is  the  most  important 
figure  to  him.  Although  the  father  can  be 
loved  and  admired  for  his  friendliness  and 
strength,  he  generally  plays  a  secondary  role 
in  the  child’s  affections.  When  a  child  reaches 
his  third  or  fourth  year  these  early  dependent 
feelings  for  his  parents  begin  to  take  on  a 
different  quality.  The  little  boy,  though  still 
wanting  to  be  taken  care  of  by  his  mother, 
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becomes  actively  possessive  of  her  in  a  new 
way  and  resents  her  relationship  with  his 
father.  He  wants  to  play  both  baby  and  grown 
man.  In  the  same  way,  the  little  girl  turns  to 
her  father  and  resents  her  mother’s  claim  on 
his  attention.  Her  wish  is  a  double  one,  too; 
at  the  time  she  wants  to  play  the  mother’s  role 
and  have  the  baby,  she  also  wants  to  be  the 
baby  herself.  An  illustration  of  this  comes 
from  the  nursery  school  where  a  little  girl 
tucked  her  doll  in  the  play  bed,  and  a  moment 
later  flung  it  out  and  got  in  herself  with 
the  demand,  “Me  too.” 

At  this  time  both  little  boys  and  little  girls 
are  markedly  exhibitionistic.  They  also  be¬ 
come  more  physically  affectionate  with  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  little  boy  will 
talk  openly  about  his  wish  to  have  his  mother 
all  to  himself  and  exclude  his  father.  “When 
I’m  grown  up.  Mummy,  I’m  going  to  be  a 
sailor,  and  come  back  and  marry  you.”  “What 
will  your  Daddy  do  then?”  “Oh,  he’ll  be 
gone.”  The  little  girl  can  be  ecjually  frank 
about  wanting  to  take  her  mother’s  place  with 
her  father  and  make  her  rival  disappear. 

The  wish  of  the  little  child  to  have  the  loved 
parent  all  to  himself  and  to  make  the  other 
parent  disappear  is  normal.  It  is  part  of  the 
growth  process  itself  and  springs  from  the 
intensity  and  absoluteness  of  the  child’s  feel¬ 
ings.  These  feelings  are  not  sexual  in  the  adult 
sense,  but  rather  a  prelude  to  later  adult 
sexuality. 

This  new  situation — the  Oedipus — brings 
the  child  into  further  conflict.  For  not  only 
are  these  wishes  doomed  to  partial  frustration, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  bring  the  child  into 
a  rivalry  situation — the  boy  competes  with 
his  father,  and  the  girl  with  her  mother. 

Very  often  this  rivalry  makes  the  little  girl 
afraid  of  her  otherwise  loved  mother.  She  be¬ 
trays  her  mixed  feelings  by  alternating  periods 
of  defiance  and  penitence;  after  some  open 
act  of  rebellion  she  will  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  “Oh,  Mummy,  I  do  love  you,  I  do,  I 
do.”  Although  the  boy  loves  his  father,  he  feels 


hostility  toward  him;  and  he  fears  that  in 
return  the  father  will  become  angry  and  try 
to  destroy  his  masculinity.  This  castration 
fear  may  be  reinforced  by  observation  of  the 
little  girl’s  genitals.  Finding  out  that  after  all 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  have 
a  penis,  the  boy  imagines  that  hers  has  been 
cut  off;  and  he  now  fears  that  this  may  happen 
to  him.  This  is  often  the  starting  point  of  the 
little  boy’s  later  fear  of  being  a  sissy. 

The  conflicts  during  the  Oedipal  struggle 
give  rise  to  anxieties  that  are  reflected  in  the 
child’s  dreams  and  in  his  play.  Fears  and 
nightmares  are  again  frequent.  The  little 
boy’s  dreams  give  evidence  of  the  source  of 
his  anxiety.  Around  this  time  they  are  mainly 
concerned  with  bodily  harm  inflicted  on  him 
by  terrifying  figures — animal  and  human — 
who  represent  the  parent  most  dangerous  to 
him,  the  father.  These  anxious  feelings  are 
often  displaced  from  the  genital  itself,  and 
the  little  boy  may  show  a  preoccupation  with 
broken  or  lost  things  or  intense  anxiety  about 
minor  injuries  like  cuts  or  even  about  getting 
his  hair  cut  or  going  to  the  toilet.  Dreams  of 
being  attacked  and  anxieties  about  broken 
and  lost  objects  or  minor  injuries  may  also 
appear  in  the  little  girl.  In  her  fantasy  she 
quite  frequently  blames  her  mother  for  her 
lack  of  a  penis.  This  is  particularly  so  if  in  this 
period  she  feels  she  has  been  replaced  in  the 
mother’s  affections  by  the  arrival  of  a  tenderly 
loved  baby  brother.  At  this  time  the  little 
girl’s  wish  to  be  a  boy  comes  from  her  feel¬ 
ing  that  her  mother  would  love  her  more  if 
she  were.  She  interprets  the  lack  of  the  male 
organ,  which  to  her  means  loss  of  love,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  aggressive  wishes. 

The  conflict  caused  by  the  child’s  desire  for 
gratification  of  primitive  Oedipal  wishes  and 
his  need  to  retain  his  parents’  love  is  only 
gradually  resolved  by  the  slow  process  of  iden¬ 
tification.  The  child  takes  within  himself  the 
moral  attitudes  of  his  parents,  making  them 
an  essential  part  of  his  being.  The  boy  strives 
to  be  like  his  father  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
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flict  with  him  and  keep  his  love,  and  the  girl 
to  be  like  her  mother  for  the  same  reason. 
The  parents’  outer  demands  are  now  con¬ 
tinued  within  the  child  himself  and  the 
“still,  small  voice”  of  conscience  is  born. 

During  the  years  from  three  to  six,  the 
child’s  sexual  curiosity  becomes  aroused.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  asked  earlier,  he  wishes  to 
know  all  over  again  where  he  came  from.  He 
relates  this  information  to  his  parents’  re¬ 
lationship,  the  sexual  significance  of  which  he 
already  vaguely  senses.  He  becomes  interested 
in  his  own  body  and  in  the  bodies  of  other 
children.  He  wonders  with  a  new  awareness 
about  anatomical  differences,  and  may  even 
want  to  investigate.  The  child’s  observation 
that  boys  have  penises  and  girls  have  not  be¬ 
comes  of  special  significance,  not  only  for 
the  boy,  who  relates  it  to  the  possible  loss  of 
his  precious  organ,  but  for  the  girl,  too,  who 
envies  the  boy  for  something  she  doesn’t 
have.  This  situation  can  be  a  difficult  one  for 
the  little  girl  to  overcome,  particularly  if  she 
feels  deprived  in  other  respects.  And  if  the 
anxiety  behind  her  questions  is  not  under¬ 
stood  and  lovingly  handled,  envy  of  the  boy 
can  become  the  starting  point  of  difficulties 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  her  femininity; 
it  can  influence  her  attitude  toward  men  when 
she  is  grown-up. 

The  handling  of  the  genitals,  which  oc¬ 
curred  before  three  but  which  was  then 
casual  and  frank,  now  becomes  more  secre¬ 
tive.  It  arouses  guilty  feelings  because  of  the 
Ocdipal  wishes  in  the  accompanying  fan¬ 
tasies.  Guilt  over  masturbation  fantasies  gives 
greater  significance  to  the  little  boy’s  fear  of 
his  father,  and  the  girl’s  of  her  mother,  in  the 
Oedipal  situation.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
actual  prohibitions  or  threats  with  regard  to 
masturbation  have  been  made.  Even  if  no¬ 
thing  is  said  or  done,  the  child  senses  the 
parents’  attitude,  no  matter  how  carefully  it 
is  covered  up. 

The  central  conflict  of  the  young  child  in 
the  process  of  growing  up  is  that  of  modify¬ 


ing  his  primitive  impulses,  both  sexual  and 
aggressive,  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  reality — first  as  represented  by  his  mother’s 
expectations,  later  in  terms  of  his  family 
group,  and  finally  of  society  at  large.  By  the 
time  the  child  begins  to  walk  and  talk  he  is 
not  only  developing  poise  and  bodily  skills 
and  gaining  knowledge  of  the  real  world,  but 
he  is  also  increasing  his  ability  to  redirect  his 
primitive  impulses  into  more  socially  accept¬ 
able  channels. 

Play  is  extremely  important  in  providing 
opportunities  for  such  redirection.  It  has  been 
said  that  play  is  the  language  of  the  child; 
this  is  especially  true  before  he  can  speak.  Play 
is  also  his  work,  for  through  it  he  is  able  to 
express  himself  and  to  work  through  to  some 
measure  of  harmony  the  conflicting  trends  of 
his  feelings  and  desires.  In  the  play  world  of 
his  own  creation,  the  child  can  permit  himself 
indirect  and  satisfying  expression  of  both  sex¬ 
ual  and  aggressive  impulses;  he  can  give  ex¬ 
ternal  and  controllable  form  to  his  fears.  The 
little  hunter  armed  with  a  stick  and  a  fierce 
expression,  who  playfully  shoots  a  “bear”  in 
the  person  of  a  grownup  and  then  requests  the 
“bear”  to  shoot  him,  is  giving  expression  to  his 
deepest  fears  and  anxieties.  Actually  he  dreads 
the  destruction  that  the  fulfillment  of  his 
wishes  would  bring  to  the  loved  person  and 
what  might  be  done  to  him  in  return.  Playing 
it  out  helps  to  allay  these  anxieties  and  to  ease 
the  inner  tension  rising  from  them.  The  les¬ 
sening  of  tension  through  this  dramatic  rep¬ 
resentation  eventually  enables  the  child  to  con¬ 
trol  his  behavior  in  real  life  and  to  accept  the 
limitations  of  reality. 

The  play  of  a  little  child  at  any  given  phase 
of  his  development  vividly  portrays  what  is 
going  on  both  within  and  without,  for  his 
actual  experiences  become  interwoven  with 
the  underlying  fantasies  of  his  inner  world. 
Because  of  his  fantasies  each  child  makes  his 
own  individual  contribution  in  a  group  that 
is  playing  out  together  an  otherwise  similar 
reality  experience. 
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Obviously  the  play  of  the  very  young  child 
differs  from  that  of  the  older  one.  The  more 
complicated  play  of  the  older  child  is,  of 
course,  largely  determined  by  the  growth  of 
his  reasoning  power,  the  increase  of  bodily 
skills,  and  the  development  of  speech  and  of 
sense  perceptions.  These  provide  a  wider 
field  for  dramatizing  the  fantasies  connected 
with  his  inner  wishes  at  the  specific  phase  of 
his  development. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  overlook  the 
fantasies  of  the  baby  who  cannot  yet  talk. 
For  instance,  the  child  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  is  primarily  interested  in  manipula¬ 
tive  play,  such  as  fitting  things  together,  put¬ 
ting  pegs  into  holes,  filling  cups  with  sand, 
making  things  disappear  and  reappear. 
Through  such  activities  he  may  not  only  be 
learning  about  spaces  and  shapes;  in  symbolic 
fashion  he  is  possibly  dramatizing  his  primi¬ 
tive  wishes  and  conquering  his  fears  of  being 
abandoned  by  his  loved  mother.  At  two,  his 
fantasies  center  around  his  desire  for  omnipo¬ 
tent  power  and  control.  How  are  we  to  know 
that,  when  he  appears  to  be  just  racing  around 
the  garden,  he  is  the  powerful  engine;  or  that 
when  he  climbs  the  jungle  gym,  he’s  a  giant, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys  and  bigger  than 
the  biggest  grownup  By  the  age  of  three,  the 
child  gives  more  concrete  evidence  of  his 
imagination.  Both  his  wider  choice  of  play 
materials  and  his  sound  effects  and  snatches 
of  talk  give  clues  to  the  meaning  of  the  drama¬ 
tization.  But  the  borderline  between  fantasy 
and  reality  is  still  not  clearly  defined.  In  the 
child’s  play,  ordinary  objects,  such  as  tables 
and  chairs,  become  animals,  houses,  busses 
and  the  like.  Not  only  do  animals  become 
endowed  with  human  qualities,  but  the  child 
himself  can  become  the  animal  and  play  the 
part  with  so  much  verve  and  intensity  that  he 
may,  in  his  make-believe  role,  insist  on  having 
his  plate  on  the  floor  at  mealtime,  or  bark 
when  talked  to.  This  is  the  time,  too,  when 
imaginary  companions  sometimes  appear. 
Mud,  sand  and  water  are  invested  with 
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magic  properties.  Around  three,  wishes  are 
horses  and  everything  is  possible. 

By  the  time  the  child  reaches  four  or  five, 
however,  the  character  of  his  play  changes.  It 
becomes  more  like  real-life  situations  and  in¬ 
cludes  other  children.  Since  this  is  the  time 
when  the  child  is  engaged  in  the  Oedipal 
struggle,  little  boys  and  girls  play  at  being 
married  and  having  babies.  The  make-believe 
parents,  although  they  are  remarkably  tender 
to  their  “good”  children,  are  often  more 
severe  than  the  real  parents  in  scolding  and 
punishing  children  when  they  are  “bad.”  The 
overseverity  of  the  make-believe  parent  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  child’s  own  aggres¬ 
sive  wishes  toward  the  parent,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  fears  of  retaliation. 

Such  free  dramatization  enables  the  child 
to  bring  to  the  surface  other  anxieties  that 
arise  from  this  phase  of  development.  Witness 
the  games  built  around  doctors  and  hospitals, 
in  which  make-believe  bloody  operations  are 
playfully  inflicted  on  dolls  or  other  children. 
These  games  are  particularly  revealing  of  how 
the  child  uses  spontaneous  play  as  a  means 
of  both  diminishing  the  guilt  over  his  sexual 
curiosities  and  dealing  with  his  anxiety  about 
castration.  The  castration  theme  can  also  be 
traced,  particularly  in  little  boys,  in  their 
games  of  killing  and  being  killed — cops  and 
robbers,  soldiers,  cowboys  and  Indians, 
hunters  and  animals — games  which  are  com¬ 
mon  at  this  period,  and  which  often  surprise 
us  by  their  cruelty. 

Much  that  is  known  about  the  inner  world 
of  childhood  has  come  from  trained  psycho¬ 
analytic  observation  of  the  free  dramatic  play 
of  little  children.  We  have  only  gradually 
come  to  realize  that  play  is  not  only  the 
medium  through  which  we  have  been  able  to 
understand  the  child,  but  also  the  medium 
through  which  the  child  discovers  the  world 
and  himself.  Through  play  the  child  is  helped 
to  maintain  emotional  equilibrium.  It  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  opportunities  for  redirection, 
enables  him  to  express  his  conflicts  and  work 
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with  them,  promotes  important  identifica¬ 
tions,  and  furthers  his  turning  to  reality. 

A  child  needs  to  play  alone  sometimes,  but 
he  also  needs  people  to  play  with.  Even  from 
the  early  days  of  infancy,  he  needs  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  loving  hands  and  voices,  especially  his 
mother’s,  and  the  tender  interchange  of  pleas¬ 
ure  which  their  relationship  brings.  Although 
at  two  he  is  becoming  interested  in  being 
with  other  children,  he  still  needs  the  intimate 
relationship  with  his  mother  or  some  other 
grownup.  After  three,  however,  he  has  a 
growing  need  for  companionship  with  other 
children  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  day,  and 
this  is  most  easily  provided  for  by  the  well- 
run  nursery  school. 

When  we  advocate  that  a  child  be  given 
opportunity  for  free,  unorganized,  imagina¬ 
tive  play  we  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be 
left  free  to  act  out  in  an  unrestrained  way 
all  his  primitive  impulses.  On  the  contrary, 
the  child  needs  help  in  controlling  them.  If 
the  parents  are  too  permissive,  the  child  be¬ 
comes  anxious.  The  little  child  gains  security 
from  the  feeling  that  a  grownup  is  stronger 
than  his  own  impulses.  He  feels  protected 
by  the  friendly  but  realistic  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  adult.  The  child  needs  at  all 
times  to  feel  loved.  He  has  greatest  need  of 
this  reassurance  at  the  time  when  his  destruc¬ 
tive  impulses  are  uppermost,  for  then  he  fears 
that  because  he  has  been  angry  or  “naughty” 
he  will  lose  the  love  of  those  he  cherishes  most. 

In  the  category  of  behavior  sometimes  des¬ 
ignated  as  “naughty,”  we  would  include  the 
open  display  of  sexual  interests.  This  occurs 
to  some  degree  in  all  children  from  about 
three  onwards.  Mild,  reasonable  handling  of 
children’s  aggressive  and  sexual  behavior 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  prevents  them  from 
feeling  outcasts  and,  on  the  other,  upholds 
certain  standards,  helps  most  of  them  through 
this  sometimes  difficult  phase  of  emotional 
development.  In  addition,  it  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  opportunities  for  other  ac- 


Night  terrors,  fears  and  phobias  occur 
normally  in  this  phase  of  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  result  of  conflict  and 
are  connected  with  the  child’s  aggressive 
impulses  both  before  and  at  the  height  of  the 
Oedipal  struggle  and  with  his  sexual  drives. 
Neither  ridicule  nor  force  will  overcome  his 
fears,  nor  will  explaining  their  irrationality 
make  them  magically  disappear.  The  fears 
indicate  that  the  child  has  a  profound  need 
for  the  reassurance  that  he  is  loved.  Security 
will  come  only  with  the  parents’  understand¬ 
ing  that  these  fears  are  real  and  sometimes 
overwhelming  to  the  child.  At  the  same  time, 
parents  are  cautioned  against  showing  anxious 
concern.  The  child  invariably  senses  his 
parents’  concern.  And  this  awareness  adds 
further  to  his  fear  and  insecurity;  in  the  end 
it  leads  to  anxious  and  impossible  demands. 

Other  fleeting  symptoms  often  appear 
around  this  time,  such  as  nail  biting,  relapses 
to  bed  wetting,  food  fussiness,  temper  tan¬ 
trums,  thumb  sucking,  and  unexplained  out¬ 
bursts  of  tears.  These,  along  with  the  fears, 
night  terrors  and  phobias,  are  but  outward 
manifestations  of  the  inner  conflicts  that  are 
part  of  this  stage  of  development.  Parents 
should  not  be  unduly  alarmed  by  them.  Only 
if  such  behavior  lasts  too  long,  becomes  too 
intense,  or  seriously  interferes  with  the  child’s 
normal  activities  or  enjoyment  of  life  should 
professional  help  be  sought. 

We  cannot  overstress  the  value  of  the 
nursery  school  at  this  point  in  lessening  the 
intensity  of  the  child’s  conflict  about  his 
parents.  The  contradictory  feelings  so  pain¬ 
fully  centered  on  the  parents  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  family  become  diluted  when  they  are 
spread  over  the  larger  social  group  at  nursery 
school.  Here  the  child  can  safely  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  learn  to  handle  these  primitive  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  more  neutral  environment.  The 
teacher,  being  less  emotionally  involved  with 
the  child  than  the  mother,  is  likely  to  be  more 
objective.  By  the  same  token,  the  child  is 
better  able  to  express  and  tolerate  both  his 
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hostility  and  his  affection  toward  the  teacher 
because  his  relationship  with  her  is  less  highly 
charged. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  suggestions 
on  how  to  deal  with  individual  problems  that 
are  presented  by  children  between  three  and 
six,  although  there  are  certain  broad  princi¬ 
ples.  Parents  and  others  who  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  must  often  look  within  themselves  for  the 


solutions.  A  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
growth,  of  what  may  be  expected  of  a  child 
at  this  particular  stage  of  development,  is  of 
tremendous  value.  So  is  an  understanding  of 
the  interplay  between  love  and  hate.  Formal 
knowledge  alone,  however,  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  combined  with  intuitive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  needs,  the  source  of  which 
lies  in  the  adult’s  genuine  love  for  the  child. 


MUSEUM  EXHIBITIONS  IN  BRITAIN 
HELP  THE  BLIND 

LANGSTON  DAY 


A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBITION  for  the  blind 
was  held  in  London  late  in  1950.  This  was  the 
second  such  exhibition  in  successive  years; 
each  one  displayed  working  models  of  ma¬ 
chines  which  can  be  touched  and  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  help  give  blind  people  a  new  interest 
in  mechanics,  and  also  to  show  employers  how 
readily  an  operator  can  work  by  a  trained 
sense  of  touch. 

These  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Science 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  and 
were  so  valuable  that  they  will  probably  be¬ 
come  annual  events.  They  may  also  lead  to 
other  steps  being  taken  to  bring  the  blind 
into  touch  with  objects  which  are  familiar 
to  sighted  people.  Other  museums  may  adopt 
the  idea,  and  small  traveling  displays  may  be 
sent  out  periodically  to  various  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  blind. 

These  exhibitions  are  attempts  to  enable 
the  blind  to  learn  by  touch  and  smell  some¬ 
thing  about  things  of  which  they  have  read 
or  heard,  but  which  they  have  had  no  chance 
of  contacting.  A  boy  may  have  heard  of  a 

Langston  Day  is  a  London  author  and  feature  writer 
who  contributes  to  several  leading  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Britain.  :  • 


meteor  jet  fighter,  or  a  girl  about  the  new  syn¬ 
thetic  textiles;  but  only  the  handling  of  models 
or  specimens  can  give  them  a  good  idea  of 
them. 

To  make  each  display  as  representative  as 
possible,  about  four  exhibits  were  chosen  from 
each  of  twenty-five  collections — too  in  all. 
Only  the  visually  handicapped  and  people 
actively  concerned  with  their  welfare  were 
admitted,  and  the  exhibits  were  placed  so  that 
the  visitors  could  handle  them  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  Each  item  was  described  in  braille  as 
well  as  by  an  ordinary  printed  label. 

There  were  clocks,  sundials,  electrical 
equipment,  thermal  instruments,  locomotives 
and  a  signal  set;  ships  of  various  kinds,  road 
vehicle  parts,  typewriters,  mining  aparatus, 
agricultural  machinery,  aircraft,  steam  boilers, 
bridges,  textile  machinery  and  textiles;  mathe¬ 
matical,  astronomical  and  meteorological  in¬ 
struments;  and  many  other  things,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  working  models.  There  were  also 
busts  of  scientists  and  inventors  such  as 
George  Stephenson,  James  Watt,  Volta  and 
Galvani. 

In  the  chemical  section  natural  and  synthetic 
fibers  could  be  compared  by  the  senses  of 
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touch  and  smell.  For  instance,  the  process  o£ 
producing  vanillin  (the  chemical  principle  of 
vanilla)  was  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  stages, 
and  at  each  stage  the  product  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  its  odor  and  the  feel  of  it. 

Study  groups  for  the  blind  held  in  Britain 
as  long  ago  as  1913  showed  the  kinds  of  “ex¬ 
hibits”  which  were  desired,  and  proved  how 
enthusiastically  blind  people  would  welcome 
them.  A  more  comprehensive  exhibition  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  organized  then,  but 
World  War  I  came,  and  it  was  not  until  more 
than  twenty  years  later  that  the  idea  was  re¬ 
adopted.  Three  years  ago  the  Science  Museum 
arranged  a  small  series  of  exhibits  for  visits 
by  a  club  and  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  this 
showed  that  blind  visitors  were  well  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  quite  complicated 
things. 

The  last  two  exhibitions  were  not  ordinary 
ones  and  the  Science  Museum  had  to  over¬ 
come  special  difficulties.  How  were  they  to 
manage  with  their  small  staff,  when  each 
visitor  needed  someone  to  guide  his  hands 
and  explain  the  details?  Eventually  they  were 
helped  by  Britain’s  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  which  transcribed  into  braille  a  short¬ 
ened  description  of  each  object.  It  was  found 
that  two  assistants  and  one  in  reserve  were 
sufficient  for  the  too  exhibits. 

Another  difficulty  was  to  make  the  exhibits 
reasonably  safe  to  handle,  and  indeed,  this 
still  remains  something  of  a  problem.  It  was 
found  that  most  of  the  seniors  and  the  trained 
youngsters  were  able  to  handle  objects  like 
gear  wheels,  levers,  cranks  and  connecting 
rods  without  endangering  themselves,  but 
it  was  another  matter  when  excited  boys  and 
girls  from  non-specialist  schools  crowded 
round  some  popular  exhibit,  all  anxious  to 
feel  its  movement.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such 
cases  they  must  be  protected  against  accident 
by  fastenings  which  prevent  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  machinery  being  moved,  but  this 
is  a  deprivation  to  the  more  capable  visitors. 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  exhibits 


specially  designed  for  the  blind,  on  which 
there  are  locks  and  catches  which  could  be 
opened  at  the  discretion  of  the  assistants. 

A  third  difficulty  is  to  safeguard  the  ex¬ 
hibits  from  serious  damage.  Thin  strings  fast¬ 
ened  to  staples  driven  into  the  tops  of  the 
tables  prevent  the  exhibits  being  pushed  on  to 
the  floor,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to 
be  moved.  This  also  saves  them  from  being 
roughly  handled,  but  the  best  safeguard  lies 
in  a  careful  choice  of  the  exhibits.  Unhappily, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  good  many  things 
of  exceptional  interest,  such  as  models  of 
rigged  ships,  small,  delicate  ones  of  car  chassis 
and  so  on,  are  too  frail  for  the  purpose. 

In  all,  948  visitors  including  31 1  escorts  at¬ 
tended  the  last  exhibition,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  enthusiastic.  Other  displays  for  the 
blind  may  be  planned  in  Britain’s  museums 
because,  in  addition  to  scientific  exhibits,  it  is 
thought  that  the  blind  would  welcome  closer 
contact  with  objects  like  wood  carving,  furni¬ 
ture  and  metal  work,  stuffed  animals  and 
skeletons,  shells,  ceramics,  and  period  dress. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
The  program  for  the  section  on  the  blind 
of  the  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  be  held  from  2.00  to  4:00  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  April  19,  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City.  There  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  topic,  “Some  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Blind  Student  in  the  Public 
High  School.”  The  members  of  the  panel 
will  be:  Chairman,  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor, 
Director  of  Education  for  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Co-chairman, 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  consultant  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Eber  L.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Guy  J. 
Marchisio,  educational  counselor  for  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr. 
Roger  B.  Saylor,  principal  of  Barringer  High 
School,  N.  J. 
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BLINDED  EYES  AND  WOODWORKING  HANDS 


THEODORE  E.  HARTWIG 


After  four  years  o£  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Arizona  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Phoenix  Technical 
School  authorities,  the  training  class  in  wood¬ 
work  and  allied  crafts  for  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired  became  a  reality  in  October, 
1948.  The  most  serious  obstacle  had  been  the 
lack  of  a  qualified  instructor,  for  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  were  extremely  high.  But  the  appli¬ 
cants  were  numerous,  coming  from  far  and 
near  and  the  one  chosen — a  sighted  man — 
had  been  on  the  job  since  August,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  placement  officer 
for  the  blind  in  the  VR  Division,  studying 
the  psychological  aspects  of  blindness,  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  methods,  and  the  problems  of 
the  many  prospective  students  whose  applica¬ 
tions  were  on  file. 

A  curriculum  was  planned,  and  approved 
by  the  school  director,  and  the  VR  placement 
officer  for  the  blind  was  designated  by  the 
director  as  specialist  and  advisor  to  the  school 
on  blind  problems.  This  understanding  atti¬ 
tude  made  a  perfect  liaison  between  the 
school  and  the  division.  It  was  decided  to 
admit  not  more  than  three  students  per  week, 
so  that  the  instruction  could  be  highly  in¬ 
dividualized.  How  well  this  policy  paid  off 
will  appear  later  in  the  present  report. 

No  concessions  were  made  with  respect 
to  school  hours  or  rules  and  regulations.  All 
prospective  students  were  so  warned,  but 


The  above  article  is  reprinted  from  the  January- 
February  1951  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  author  and  publishers. 
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not  one  backed  out.  The  hours  were  from 
eight-thirty  to  eleven,  and  twelve  to  three. 

The  first  three  students  reported  to  the  in¬ 
structor  in  an  empty  room  fifty  feet  wide 
and  sixty  feet  long.  During  two  weeks  of 
waiting  for  equipment  unexpectedly  delayed, 
the  tables  were  turned:  the  instructor  became 
a  student,  learning  to  read  and  write  braille. 
Then  came  the  supplies,  and  the  work  pro¬ 
gram  began  to  function  as  scheduled.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  fifteen  students  were 
enrolled;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
nineteen;  total  for  the  year  was  twenty-three 
students,  five  of  whom  “washed  out.”  The 
class  limit  for  one  instructor  is  set  at  twenty 
students. 

Of  those  enrolled,  eight  were  totally  blind, 
eight  were  20/200  or  less,  and  the  rest  ranged 
up  to  20/70  in  the  better  eye.  Three  of  the 
students  were  colored,  one  was  an  Indian, 
one  was  a  Greek,  and  two  were  of  Spanish 
descent.  All  were  good  Americans.  There  was 
no  friction,  no  incident  to  mar  the  good  class 
record.  When  any  uneasiness  was  detected  by 
the  instructor,  the  problem  was  laid  before 
the  placement  officer  for  the  blind  and  the 
student  received  guidance  and  counseling 
from  both.  The  range  in  age  was  from  18  to 
65.  Some  of  the  students  had  dual  handicaps, 
while  several  of  them  had  personal  problems 
to  overcome,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  cost  per  student  to  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  is  $9.00  per  semester, 
plus  $3,00  for  a  student  activity  ticket.  This 
ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  attend  all  the 
Technical  School  athletic  events,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  transportation  to 
and  from  school  at  half  fare  any  school  day. 
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The  classroom  equipment  consists  o£  five 
ten-foot  work  benches  with  good  vises  be¬ 
tween  each  two,  five  work  tables,  one  miter- 
box  bench,  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 
Power  tools  include  one  jointer,  one  combi¬ 
nation  belt  and  disc  sander,  one  drill  press 
with  doweling  and  mortising  attachments, 
one  ten-inch  table  saw  (with  braille  scale), 
and  one  band  saw.  As  soon  as  these  tools  were 
installed,  the  safety  routes  for  the  blind  were 
gone  over  by  the  placement  officer  for  the 
blind  and  the  instructor.  The  only  injuries 
sustained  by  students  during  the  entire  year 
were  some  minor  cuts  and  a  few  blood  blisters, 
souvenirs  of  encounters  with  chisel  and 
hammer. 

After  six  weeks  of  attendance,  the  student 
is  issued  a  chest  of  tools  by  the  school.  This 
is  paid  for  by  the  VR  Division,  provided  the 
student  is  over  twenty-one  and  in  financial 
need.  (The  school  furnishes  classroom  tools 
to  minors.)  A  complete  set  of  tools  costs 
$70.00.  Materials  are  furnished  by  the  school. 
Finished  products  are  sold  at  cost  plus  a  small 
charge  for  waste  and  bookwork  involved.  If 
a  student  desires  to  make  an  article  for  him¬ 
self,  he  buys  his  own  material  through  the 
school. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  class  as  a 
whole  was  over  two  months  ahead  of  schedule 
— a  fact  which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
principles  adopted  and  the  methods  followed. 
Key  to  them  all  was  the  idea  of  individualized 
instruction. 

When  a  new  student  entered  the  classroom, 
there  was  a  short  “get  acquainted”  session 
with  the  instructor,  followed  by  a  briefing 
on  rules  and  on  conduct  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  He  was  given  to  understand  what 
was  expected  of  him  and  what  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  of  the  instructor  and  of  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  Then  came  the  orientation  process.  He 
was  told  to  make  his  way  slowly  around 
the  room  by  himself,  going  over  every  object 
with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Double  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  at  this  time  to  see  that  all 


power  t(K)ls  were  disconnected.  If  the  student 
was  accustomed  to  carrying  a  cane,  he  was 
allowed  to  use  it  for  one  round  of  the  shop; 
then  it  was  put  out  of  his  reach. 

When  the  student  felt  himself  prepared,  he 
was  given  a  test  in  which  he  led  the  instruc¬ 
tor  to  certain  designated  benches  or  power 
tools.  The  final  test  in  the  series  was  a  novel 
one.  The  instructor  would  go  to  the  sink  and 
turn  on  the  faucet,  then  take  the  student  to  a 
point  at  considerable  distance  and  ask  him 
to  go  to  the  sink  and  shut  off  the  water.  To 
accomplish  this  the  student  had  to  weave  his 
way  through  the  maze  of  benches  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Most  of  them  completed  the  orientation  in 
half  a  day,  but  one  never  did  get  to  the  faucet, 
though  he  tried  for  three  days.  He  did  not 
remain  as  a  student.  (Later  we  learned  that 
if  it  had  been  a  tap  on  a  beer  keg  that  was 
open,  he  would  have  made  it.) 

After  orientation,  the  student  learned,  step 
by  step — 

1.  How  to  sandpaper  a  surface  without 
ruining  the  sharp  edges  of  the  blt)ck  of 
wood. 

2.  How  to  drive  a  nail  straight  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  hammer  mark  on  the  wood. 

3.  How  to  use  a  hand  saw:  making  a 
square  cut;  cutting  a  notch  in  a  board. 

4.  How  to  use  a  chisel. 

5.  How  to  use  a  braille  rule;  how  to  mark 
a  board  with  a  square. 

6.  How  to  use  a  miterbox:  setting  the  stops, 
adjusting  the  saw  to  cut  various  angles. 

7.  How  to  use  a  plane:  surface,  rabbit  and 
groove. 

Usually  the  first  article  made  was  a  small 
picture  frame,  mitered  or  notched.  The  next 
project  was  to  build  plain  and  fancy  lattice 
work,  trellises,  picket  fences,  and  gates.  These 
were  made  out  of  redwood,  which  is  easy  to 
work  with.  Then  the  students  were  asked  to 
suggest  small  articles  which  they  would  like 
to  make  for  use  in  their  own  homes.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  gratifying  to  see:  radio  stands,  coffee 
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tables,  magazine  stands,  folding  ironing 
boards,  footstools,  rigid  step  ladders,  what¬ 
nots.  Each  student  was  required  to  figure  out 
his  own  plan  and  explain  it  to  the  instructor, 
giving  the  measurements  for  each  separate 
piece  of  wood  to  be  used;  If  the  measurements 
were  out  of  proportion,  the  error  was  care¬ 
fully  pointed  out  to  him. 

Gradually  the  students  were  allowed  to 
operate  the  power  tools:  first  the  drill  press, 
then  the  iointer,  sanders,  and  table  saw.  For 
a  time  all  measurements  of  what  they  wanted 
to  cut  or  drill  were  checked,  to  avoid  waste; 
but  as  the  class  progressed,  the  students  were 
made  responsible  for  what  they  cut  wrong 
and  “rewarded”  with  a  demerit  mark.  Com¬ 
petition  was  keen  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  waste — in  the  end,  none,  since  one  of  the 
students  was  adept  at  making  doll  furniture 
and  the  waste  pile  was  his  gold  mine. 

After  the  students  became  competent  op¬ 
erators  of  the  machine  tools,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  them  whenever  they  found  it 
necessary,  without  consulting  the  instructor 
but  merely  following  a  tag-pickup  system 
devised  as  a  means  of  recording  what  ma¬ 
chines  were  in  use.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  items  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  following  articles  were  produced: 
chaise  longues,  porch  chairs,  lawn  chairs,  and 
settees,  barbecue  tables  and  benches,  picnic 
tables,  bookcases,  desks — some  with  as  many 
as  eight  drawers — medicine  cabinets,  record 
cabinets,  vanities,  chests  of  drawers,  and  one 
trailer  box.  There  was  no  lack  of  ambition  on 
the  part  of  these  students,  and  many  of  the 
articles  made  were  clearly  in  the  saleable  class. 

Absenteeism  was  less  than  in  any  other 
class  in  the  school.  A  monthly  report  on  each 
student  was  made  and  sent  to  the  VR  Divi¬ 
sion.  Those  who  had  made  the  most  progress 
during  the  year — eleven  of  them — were  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  their  tools  home  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Each  was  given  a  project  to  work  on, 
the  VR  Division  supplying  the  training  ma¬ 
terial. 


Smoking  in  the  classroom  is  prohibited. 
This  brought  up  a  problem,  especially  for  the 
older  students  accustomed  to  living  at  home 
and  smoking  at  will.  But  the  students  found 
the  work  so  interesting  that  they  were  con¬ 
tent  with  a  short  break  twice  a  day.  Few  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  fifteen-minute  limit,  and  most  of 
them  said  that  cutting  down  on  smoking  did 
them  good. 

As  a  whole,  the  class  was  very  peaceful,  co¬ 
operative,  and  happy.  It  was  a  Red  Letter  Day 
for  all  concerned  when  the  tools  were  passed 
out.  The  students  petted  them  as  if  they  were 
alive.  Said  one  of  them,  “I  used  to  think  that 
Christmas  was  in  December,  not  in  June.” 

So  much  for  the  spirit  and  activities  of  the 
group.  Now  for  a  look  at  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whose  rehabilitation  the  wood¬ 
working  class  made  a  really  significant  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  case  of  G.  W, — sixty-five  years  of  age, 
totally  blind  in  the  right  eye,  just  under  20/ 
200  in  the  other,  and  almost  deaf.  When  this 
man  came  to  the  office,  he  was  discouraged 
and  surly.  The  only  work  he  had  had  for  four 
years  was  as  a  roustabout  and  helper  to  his 
wife  whenever  she  could  get  a  job  cooking  for 
a  large  ranch.  For  the  last  year  he  and  his 
wife  had  lived  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  in  crowded  quarters,  the  young  folks 
paying  all  the  bills.  There  was  also  a  fifteen- 
year-old  grandson  who  was  a  wheel  chair 
case.  Friction  was  constant  and  general. 

The  first  step  toward  rehabilitation  was 
taken  when  the  welfare  department  made  a 
grant  of  $64.00  per  month.  This  improved 
family  relationships  and  made  the  client  easier 
to  counsel  because  he  could  see  things  in  a 
new  light.  He  joined  the  training  class  in 
woodwork,  though  he  had  insisted  before  that 
he  was  too  old.  A  hearing  aid  was  purchased, 
to  enable  him  to  hear  the  instructor;  main¬ 
tenance  of  $30.00  per  month  was  granted ;  and 
application  was  made  for  an  apartment  in  a 
housing  project.  Three  weeks  after  the  client 
started  his  school  course,  he  and  his  wife  got 
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the  apartment.  In  a  very  short  time  his  whole 
attitude  toward  life  changed.  He  became  a 
very  good  and  willing  student,  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  class,  and  so  remained 
throughout  the  school  year.  On  the  last  day 
of  school  he  said,  “I  showed  them  that  when  I 
could  find  someone  who  would  try  to  under¬ 
stand  my  side  of  it,  I  would  still  amount  to 
something.” 

The  case  of  G.  B. — Age  fifty-two;  right  eye 
20/200,  left  eye  10/200;  health  otherwise  good. 
During  the  war,  this  man  worked  in  industry 
and  paid  for  his  home.  After  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  home  industry,  making  coat 
hangers,  but  difficulty  in  securing  material 
caused  this  project  to  fail.  Allotted  $128.00  per 
month  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  he  would  not  work  unless 
he  could  make  that  much  or  more.  He  was 
set  in  his  ways  and  disliked  taking  orders 
from  anyone. 

Asked  if  he  would  like  to  enroll  in  the 
class,  he  said,  “You  get  it  going  and  some  day 
I’ll  look  it  over.  If  I  like  it  I’ll  join,  but  they 
probably  can’t  teach  me  anything  I  don’t 
know.”  Then  one  day  he  visited  the  class. 
He  was  so  excited  when  he  saw  what  the 
students  were  making  that  he  called  the 
placement  officer  and  asked  to  be  enrolled 
at  once.  He  was  painfully  surprised  when  the 
instructor  gave  him  a  block  of  wood  and  a 
piece  of  sandpaper  to  work  with  for  his  first 
lesson.  For  several  days  he  sulked  at  his  bench. 
Then  suddenly  he  snapped  out  of  it  and  took 
things  as  they  came.  He  became  the  fastest 
worker  in  the  class  and  never  attempted  to 
dominate  the  group.  When  asked  on  the  last 
day  of  school  how  much  he  had  accomplished, 
he  said,  “The  big  thing  I  learned  is  that  I 
didn’t  know  even  a  small  part  of  what  I 
thought  I  did.” 

The  case  of  J.  W. — Age  fifty-six;  blurred 
vision  probably  due  to  gunshot  wound  in  the 
head.  Six  months  before  this  client  applied  to 
the  VR  Division,  a  silver  plate  had  been 
placed  on  his  skull  where  the  bullet  had  left 


a  hole  the  size  of  a  quarter,  but  had  to  be  re- 1  ck 
moved  because  of  infection.  The  man  was  I  he 
nervous,  irritable,  impatient.  The  Division  -j  ad 
arranged  for  another  operation,  but  again  in-  j  to 
fection  set  in  and  the  plate  had  to  be  removed  an 
Since  idleness  aggravated  the  man’s  nervous  ^  lai 
condition,  it  was  suggested  that  he  attend  the  f  ch 
technical  school  for  morning  sessions  only,  i  wl 
For  several  weeks  he  accomplished  very  i  m 
little.  He  could  not  remember  the  instruc-  be 
tor’s  orders  for  even  a  half-hour.  Asked  where  i  co 
he  had  laid  his  tools,  or  what  he  had  been  '  ni 
working  at  the  day  before,  he  could  not  tell;  co 
in  fact,  he  might  not  remember  that  he  had  if 
been  at  school.  Yet,  encouraged  by  the  in-  he 
structor,  students,  and  counselor,  he  did  make  !  w 
gradual  improvement.  he 

One  day  he  decided  to  make  a  round  base  cli 
for  a  metal  ash  tray.  While  working  on  it,  he  to 
developed  the  idea  of  a  revolving  stand  with  he 
ashtray  attached  and  space  on  four  sides 
for  advertizing.  This  gadget  is  now  protected  pj 
under  the  name  of  Ad-Rotar  and  orders  are  in 
being  received  from  restaurants  and  drive-ins.  |  m 
Little  by  little,  his  vision  became  better,  un-  cl 
til  an  ophthalmological  examination  indi-  I  st: 
cated  20/50  and  20/70  without  correction,  I  T 
with  correction  20/25  and  20/40.  Then  glasses  m 
were  supplied.  Said  the  man  for  whom  pa-  be 


tience  had  paid  off,  “I  owe  Rehabilitation  h) 
everything.  Whatever  I  have  accomplished  is 
directly  due  to  what  I  learned  here  in  the  sti 


class.  I  had  everything  to  work  with,  and  di 
plenty  of  help  from  the  instructor.”  hi 

The  case  of  E.  H. — Age  fifty-four;  left  eye,  cc 
travel  vision;  right  eye,  cataract  (not  yet  ready  w 
for  operation).  This  man  had  a  disfigured  i  sa 
face  of  which  he  was  very  conscious;  he  was  th 
an  alcoholic,  and  noncooperative.  Unemploy-  w 
able  on  account  of  his  drinking  habits,  he  pj 

had  been  on  Aid  to  the  Blind  for  ten  years.  in 

For  the  past  four  years  he  had  received  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance  from  the  VR  placement  1  le 
officer  on  an  average  of  once  a  month.  tu 

When  it  was  casually  mentioned  to  him  that  co 
the  technical  school  was  about  to  open  a 
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class  in  woodwork  (a  type  of  training  which 
he  had  long  desired),  he  at  once  asked  to  be 
admitted.  It  was  suggested  that  he  might  be 
too  much  of  a  risk,  since  alcohol,  sharp  tools, 
and  machinery  just  don’t  mix.  Several  days 
later,  he  came  to  the  office  and  begged  for  a 
chance  to  enroll.  His  wish  was  granted,  but 
when  on  the  appointed  Monday  the  place¬ 
ment  officer  came  to  escort  him  to  school  he 
begged  for  a  one-day  postponement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  “sickness.”  Said  sickness  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  hangover,  he  was  told  that  in  his 
condition  he  would  not  be  allowed  in  school 
if  he  did  want  to  go,  and  that  until  he  proved 
he  had  some  spark  of  manhood  in  him  he 
would  be  given  no  further  help.  Overcome, 
he  broke  down  and  cried,  begging  for  another 
chance;  but  he  was  told  that  he  would  have 
to  give  himself  the  next  chance.  After  that 
he  was  ignored. 

For  ten  days  he  watched  six  of  the  students 
pass  his  house  on  their  way  to  school,  hear¬ 
ing  them  talk  about  what  they  wanted  to 
make  in  class.  Then  one  morning  he  followed 
close  behind  them  and  approached  the  in¬ 
structor  with  renewed  request  for  admission. 
This  move  had  been  anticiated,  and  enroll¬ 
ment  papers  were  ready.  He  signed  up  and 
became  an  excellent,  cooperative  student,  liked 
by  all  his  fellows. 

Before  entering  the  class,  this  man  was 
stoop-shouldered,  underweight,  and  with¬ 
drawn.  By  the  last  day  of  school  he  had  lost 
his  stoop,  gained  weight,  had  a  lot  of  self- 
confidence,  and  walked  with  brisk  gait.  Asked 
what  he  had  accomplished  at  the  school,  he 
said,  “You  should  know.  This  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
patience  you  folks  had  with  me  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  another  chance.” 

Some  of  the  other  students  had  minor  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  environment,  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  long  idleness.  These  were  over¬ 
come  for  the  most  part  with  regular  counsel¬ 


ing  and  patient  application  of  the  remedies 
available  through  other  agencies.  It  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  mention  that  those  who  adapted 
themselves  most  rapidly  to  their  surroundings 
and  to  the  daily  routine  of  the  schcxjl  were 
the  totally  blind  who  had  received  education 
and  training  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Social  Work  Year  Book  1951.  New  York: 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
696  pp.  $5.00 

The  1951  edition  of  the  Social  Wor\  Year 
Boo\  is  now  available.  This  is  the  first  edition 
to  be  published  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  In  previous  years  it  was 
a  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

This  volume  gives  a  description  of  all  func¬ 
tions  related  to  the  broad  fields  of  social  work 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  section  con¬ 
sists  of  topical  articles  which  describe  or¬ 
ganized  activities  or  problems  rather  than  in¬ 
dividual  agencies.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
historical  background,  with  emphasis  being 
placed  on  a  cross-  section  view  of  each  field. 
Each  article  has  a  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Part  two  gives  a  directory  of  social  agencies, 
divided  into  four  sections:  International  agen¬ 
cies  (23),  National  agencies — Governmental 
(65),  National  agencies — ^Voluntary  (422), 
and  Canadian  agencies  (39). 

All  topical  articles  are  cross  referenced  so 
that  the  interrelationship  between  the  various 
fields  of  work  described  can  be  easily  clarified. 

This  is  a  valuable  reference  book  and  should 
be  made  available  to  the  staff  of  every  agency. 

— CLARA  LANGERHANS 


The  Bible  is  being  printed  in  Norwegian 
braille,  and  when  the  project  is  completed  in 
about  two  years,  it  will  be  made  available  to 
the  blind  of  Norway  free  of  cost,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Information  Service  says. 


FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 

RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Pu.D. 


The  rain  and  fcx;  of  the  second  wettest  No¬ 
vember  and  December  in  the  history  of  the 
Northern  California  weather  bureau  take  me 
back  to  the  dark  days  of  a  late  autumn  when 
as  a  freshman  at  the  University  of  California 
it  was  my  chief  delight  and  avocation  to 
browse  through  the  stacks  in  the  old  Bacon 
library  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  One  of  my 
finds  in  searching  for  interesting  and  unusual 
books  was  another  booklover,  later  to  become 
a  lifelong  friend.  The  figure  was  a  strange 
one,  not  too  well-dressed,  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  “plug-ugly”  of  the  junior  man,  but  with 
a  physical  intensity  and  an  obvious  mental 
alertness  that  made  the  observer  forget  the 
clothes  in  the  fascination  of  the  man.  Thus 
I  first  came  to  know  Raymond  Henderson  at 
a  distance,  to  note  his  myopic  reading  of  titles, 
his  quickly  jotted  braille  notes,  and  his  taking 
of  copious  notes  on  an  old  Hall  braillewriter 
in  some  odd  corner  with  his  reader.  Ray  was 
so  far  ahead  of  me  as  an  upper  classman,  that 
I  had  no  courses  with  him  but  came  to  know 
him  well  as  a  campus  figure  and  to  marvel 
even  then  at  the  almost  alarming  explosive¬ 
ness  of  his  energy  and  the  tireless  timelessness 
of  his  everlasting  effort. 

Later  I  was  to  know  Raymond  W.  Hender¬ 
son  as  supervisor  of  boys  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  I  became  “senior” 
teacher  in  January,  1907.  Ray  was  supervisor, 
and  athletic  director  and  coach  in  debating 
and  dramatics.  With  his  A.B.  degree  went  a 
really  fine  education  in  literature  and  social 
studies,  with  an  exceptional  talent  for  expres¬ 
sion,  both  oral  and  written.  He  had  a  cutting 
wit  that  he  used  without  respect  of  persons. 


but  above  all  he  possessed  a  deep  sincerity  that 
made  even  his  most  biting  sarcasms  seem  for¬ 
givable  in  the  light  of  his  high  humanity  and 
almost  fanatic  devotion  to  the  fellow  that  was 
down,  whether  blind  or  seeing.  As  a  great 
lover  of  poetry,  Masefield’s  magnificent  Cob- 
secration  would  have  suited  him  to  a  “t”.  As 
our  friendship  grew  through  the  years  I  knew 
Ray  as  educator,  salesman,  law  student,  at¬ 
torney,  orator  and  law  teacher.  As  attorney 
he  pleaded  chiefly  for  the  badly  represented 
labor  group  and  won  fame  as  a  labor  lawyer. 
His  briefing  and  copious  note-taking  (always 
in  braille)  were  the  envy  of  fellow  pleaders. 
Casting  his  lot  with  the  rapidly  growing  oil 
city  of  Bakersfield,  he  prospered  moderately 
— labor  law  was  not  corporation  law! 

It  was  as  sponsor  of  young  attorneys, 
notably  blind  young  attorneys,  that  Raymond 
Henderson  shone  with  the  purest  light  of 
human  devotion.  He  was  radical,  extremely 
so.  If  not  communist  (with  a  small  c),  he 
was  an  out  and  out  socialist.  But  even  as  a 
staid  conservative  I  admired  his  honesty,  his 
utter  lack  of  pretense  or  sham.  But  even  more 
I  admired  the  intelligence  that  he  put  into 
every  effort  and  the  battling  energy  with 
which  he  drove  through  to  victory — or  some¬ 
times  a  defeat  more  significant  than  victory. 
His  hates  were  often  disconcerting,  his  dis¬ 
likes  were  more  apparent  than  his  likes  and 
affinities,  but  sometimes  the  resolution  of  his 
thought  and  action  came  with  such  unpre¬ 
dictable  aptness  that  all  your  growing  resent¬ 
ment  vanished  in  sheer  delighted  acclaim. 

I  recall  a  typical  incident:  while  yet  the 
fairly  new  superintendent  of  the  California 
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School,  I  was  invited  by  a  group  of  the  “old 
boys”  to  a  coffee  bout  which  lasted  into  the 
wee,  small  hours.  And  was  I  grilled!  Try 
answering  the  questions  of  a  highly  educated 
and  intelligent,  and  hypercritical,  group  of 
blind  men  hour  after  hour  as  they  warm  up 
more  and  more  over  cakes  and  coffee — no 
alcohol  then — and  see  how  you  feel  after  five 
hours  on  a  real,  literal  gridiron!  By  some 
grace,  I  kept  my  temper  and  my  wits,  and  at 
last  I  could  feel  a  “warming”  toward  me  that 
was  supremely  gratifying.  As  a  reluctant  con¬ 
cession  it  was  admitted  that  perhaps  a  seeing 
man  could  understand  the  blind  and  their 
needs.  “But  Raymond!”  I  had  to  exclaim  at 
last,  “This  is  not  a  one  man  show;  I  am  the 
learner,  and  as  such  only  do  I  become  guide. 
I  know  education  and  method  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  are  making  your  old  asylum  into  a 
modern  school;  not  just  one  of  us,  but  all  who 
will  cooperate,  notably  two  of  us  (Dr.  Newel 
Perry  and  myself).  Now,  isn’t  that  a  para¬ 
dox.?”  “Yes!”  he  almost  shouted,  “And  what 
a  damned  fine  pair!”  And  I  think  that  that 
was  the  finest  tribute  Ray  ever  gave  me  or 
any  other  sighted  person. 

With  one  additional  scene  I  shall  close  this 
tribute.  It  was  at  a  sort  of  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  retirement  after  his  life¬ 
long  service  to  his  fellow  blind.  Notables  from 
far  and  near — one  from  China,  university 
men,  lawyers,  former  pupils,  colleagues  and 
just  friends,  some  three  hundred,  had  gathered 
in  a  banquet  hall  to  pay  homage  to  a  notable 
leader  and  much-loved  man.  Ray  was  the 
orator  of  the  evening  and  all  expected  an 
eloquent  and  glowing  speech,  a  relatively  short 
one,  in  tribute  to  a  friend.  Instead  we  had  over 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  most  coldly  logical 
analysis  of  human  society  and  human  short¬ 
comings  ever  delivered  by  a  most  careful 
and  painstaking  student  of  human  nature. 
At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  when  the  perora¬ 
tion  was  not  forthcoming,  the  audience  be¬ 
gan  to  fidget,  then  to  converse  at  their  respec- 
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tive  tables,  then  even  to  start  little  diversions 
of  their  own.  Ray  lost  patience  just  once, 
scolded  the  inattentive  for  their  indifference, 
then  thought  better  of  it,  and  continued  with  a 
quickening  pace  and  a  brilliance  of  thought 
that  I  have  never  heard  equalled  in  any  other 
speech.  The  only  thing  that  I  know  com¬ 
parable  to  it  is  that  amazing  crescendo  of  the 
latter  part  of  Ruben  Dario’s  Cancion  del  Oro 
(Song  of  Gold),  the  greatest  bit  of  prose  to 
my  way  of  thinking  in  all  Spanish  literature. 
Henderson  finally  ended  abruptly,  sat  down 
amidst  prolonged  applause — and  sighs  of  re¬ 
lief.  I  doubt  if  a  dozen  in  the  large  group  had 
heard  him  through  and  I  doubt  if  half  of  that 
number  caught  the  full  import  of  his  speech, 
his  profound  analysis  of  society  in  its  inter¬ 
locking  interests  and  obligations,  and  the  place 
of  the  blind  in  any  pending  or  possible  social 
solutions. 

Then  against  precedent  I  felt  impelled  to 
tell  the  banqueters  what  they  had  missed. 
Maybe  it  was  bad  taste,  but  I  did  it.  For  just 
a  very  few  minutes  I  made  clear  to  the  group 
that  in  their  indifference  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  they  had  missed  the  unfolding  of  a 
philosophy  of  social  action  that  grew  out  of  a 
life  of  devotion  to  humanity,  even  dirty  and 
neglected  humanity,  but  a  humanity  for 
whom  better  things  can  come  than  our 
laissez-faire  attitude  allows  us  to  dream.  Thus 
I  paid  tribute  to  a  man  who,  through  repeated 
starts  and  failures,  arrived  at  last  at  a  mature 
wisdom,  not  the  least  important  ingredient 
of  which  was  that  intensity  of  activity  which 
must  go  with  all  thought  if  thought  is  to 
eventuate  in  something  better  than  daydreams 
or  crass  intellectualism.  As  I  shook  hands 
with  Raymond — it  proved  to  be  for  the  last 
time — I  felt  assured  that  he  understood  that 
fundamentally  we  agreed,  however  we  might 
differ  in  details  of  thought  or  action.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  long-continued  illness  brought 
to  a  close  a  tempestuous  career  that  meant  so 
much  to  the  blind  of  our  state,  and  indirectly 
to  all  the  blind  of  our  nation. 


FROM  OUR  MAILBAG 


Dear  Mr.  Barnett: 

For  some  time  I  have  been  considering  the 
advisability  of  writing  to  you  regarding  the 
future  status  of  the  Outlool^  for  the  Blind.  I 
believe  that  I  am  now  sufficiently  moved  to 
attempt  setting  down  a  few  suggestions. 

I.  Change  in  Format — Let  us  have  a  color¬ 
ful,  professional  periodical  by  changing  the 
drab  gray  cover  to  a  light  blue,  green,  or  a 
combination  of  colors.  Though  realizing  that 
this  is  a  professional  publication,  a  face-lifting 
job  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  our  spirits 
wouldn't  do  any  of  us  “pros”  any  harm — and 
it  may  do  a  lot  of  good.  The  color  would  not 
be  of  paramount  importance  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
particularly  guilty  of  issuing  somber-looking 
literature  for  both  professional  and  public 
distribution.  I  would  suggest  that  the  date  on 
the  cover  be  transferred  to  some  other  spot  to 
make  rtKjm  for  more  titles,  larger  print,  and 
less  crowding.  The  “Teachers  Forum”  sub¬ 
title  is  obsolete  and  should  be  removed  from 
the  cover  or  revived  as  a  department  inside. 
Some  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
rearranging  inside  titles  of  articles  to  get 
away  from  the  impression  of  stiffness,  stuffi¬ 
ness.  and  formalism  which  the  magazine  now 
presents. 

2.  Content — Without  trying  to  be  systema¬ 
tic  or  to  place  them  in  the  order  of  import¬ 
ance,  the  following  departments  are  suggested 
for  your  consideration  and  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  studying  this  matter: 

(a)  Editorial  Page — This  section  to  be 
covered  by  guest  editors  represented  by  heads 
of  schools,  public  and  private  agencies,  and 


Our  corrcs|X)mlcnt,  Mr.  Guy  J.  Marchisio,  is  educa¬ 
tional  counselor  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


recognized,  unattached  specialists.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  sizable  group,  but  these  experts 
in  turn  could  be  given  the  privilege  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  this  responsibility  to  their  co-workers. 
The  editorials  could  include  inspirational 
pieces,  the  setting  forth  of  principles  and  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  field,  or  commentaries  on  cur¬ 
rent  trends  and  future  needs.  Pieces  with  a 
“punch”  should  be  encouraged.  I  am  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  most  leaders  would  not 
shirk  this  task  if  they  were  asked. 

(b)  The  Teachers  Forum — ^This  or  such 
a  department  is  needed  to  stimulate  old  and 
new  teachers  to  express  themselves,  contribute, 
and  exchange  ideas.  It  would  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  encourage  lengthy 
expositions,  but,  rather,  to  devote  itself  to  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  and  short  subjects 
related  to  the  classroom.  Teachers  will  re¬ 
spond  if  the  “sock”  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
contributions. 

(c)  Letters  to  the  Editor — This  section 
should  be  expanded  for  it  is  only  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  expression  of  ideas  from 
subscribers  and  others  that  the  magazine  will 
grow  and  around  which  its  policy  will  de¬ 
velop  and  be  formulated. 

(d)  Wanted  Department — Whatorgani 
zation  is  more  qualified  to  act  as  a  “clearing 
house”  for  employment  opportunities  than 
the  American  Foundation?  Please  don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me!  This  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  placement  service,  but  simply  a 
coordinating  agency  for  advertising  job  open¬ 
ings  on  a  national  scale.  Let  us  expand  this 
service  in  the  Outloo\  to  include  all  phases  of 
professional  employment.  One  of  our  real 
weaknesses  is  lack  of  information  on  pro¬ 
fessional  job  openings  across  state  borders. 

(e)  Current  Literature — The  book  re* 
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FROM  OUR  MAILBAG 


view  section  is  a  part  of  nearly  all  professional 
publications.  It  is  adequate  and  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  Included  under  this  caption  may  also 
be  the  brief  resume  of  the  most  important 
current  literature  from  other  periodicals  in 
the  field. 

(f)  Bulletin  Board — It  is  my  feeling  that 
this  phase  of  the  Outlook^  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  covered,  yet  it  could  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments.  Perhaps  the 
field  consultants  of  the  American  Foundation 
could  assist  in  this  regard  as  they  travel  from 
state  to  state.  A  perusal  of  both  school  and 
agency  publications  would  reveal  news  of  up- 
to-date  activities  unavailable  to  the  reader  in 
one  magazine. 

(g)  A  department  on  Legislation — In 
spite  of  the  comments  on  legislation  for  the 
blind  in  the  AFB  Bulletin,  this  area  of  the 
work  is  too  important  to  leave  out  of  the 
Outlool(.  The  newly  established  Washington 
office  of  the  Foundation  would  be  of  real 
assistance  in  informing  the  subscribers  of  the 
trends  in  this  direction. 

(h)  National  Organizations — This  de¬ 
partment  could  act  as  the  official  organ  for 
such  organizations  as  the  A.A.I.B.,  A.A.W.B., 
A.F.B.,  Services  for  the  Blind  of  O.V.R., 
A.P.H.B.,  and  others. 

(i)  Magazine  Proper — Let  us  publish 
a  minimum  of  reprinted  material  and  en¬ 
courage  the  submission  of  original,  factual 
articles  on  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Let  us  not  be  timid  or  squeamish  about  pub¬ 
lishing  unpleasant  findings  or  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  as  long  as  the  writings  are  factual 
and  the  aim  is  constructive.  complacent, 
“at  peace  with  the  world”  type  of  periodical 
will  never  stir  anyone  nor  stimulate  investiga¬ 
tion. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  list  of  recommendations,  nor 
docs  it  imply  the  dropping  of  topics  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Outloof^.  It  is  just  one  man’s 
opinion.  A  bigger  and  better  periodical  will 
entail  added  expense  and  a  good  way  to  begin 
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may  be  to  charge  $3.00  or  $4.00  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  rate,  plus  the  acceptance  of  paid 
advertising. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guy  J.  Marchisio 

Dear  Mr.  Marchisio: 

Oddly,  your  letter  of  suggestions  about  the 
Oiittoo/{  for  the  Blind  makes  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  very  conversations  which 
have  been  going  on  for  the  past  several  weeks 
among  those  of  us  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  its  publication.  While  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  require  some  modification  of  your  out¬ 
line,  we  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  plans 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  carried  out  along 
lines  almost  identical  to  those  which  you 
propose. 

We  would  make  our  reply  longer,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  and  the  other  readers  of  the 
Outlook^  for  the  Blind  would  prefer  to  see 
concrete  results  rather  than  hear  more  prom¬ 
ises. 

Best  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours 
M.  Robert  Barnett 
Executive  Director 

MRS.  WALTER  PRICE  HONORED 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  January  30  received  the  1950 
Gimbel  Award,  consisting  of  $1,000  and  a 
scroll  for  her  “selfless  service”  to  the  blind 
during  twenty-nine  of  her  sixty-eight  years. 

In  making  the  presentation  before  700 
guests  at  a  luncheon,  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann, 
executive  head  of  Gimhel  Brothers,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  award  was  being  continued 
as  a  memorial  to  its  founder,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel, 
chairman  of  the  b<iard  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Inc.,  who  died  last  year. 

Mrs.  Price,  nineteenth  woman  to  win  the 
annual  honor,  announced  that  she  would  use 
the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Volunteers 
Service  for  the  Blind. 


NECROLOGY 


MRS.  NELSON  W.  McCORMICK 

Elizabeth  Young  McCormick,  director  o£ 
the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped  since 
1934,  passed  away  in  Detroit  on  January  10, 
1951.  Workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  knew  her  as  a  leader,  but  also  as  a  friend, 
for  in  all  her  varied  activities  she  never  lost 
the  warm,  human  relationship  which  is  the 
basis  for  all  social  work. 

For  her,  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  crippled  and 
other  disabled  people,  was  a  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  could  be  discharged  only 
through  cooperative  action  with  others  in  her 
agency,  her  community,  her  state  and  the 
nation.  The  breadth  of  her  interests  testified  to 
her  belief  that  problems  touching  the  welfare 
of  the  disabled  represent  not  only  a  challenge 
to  specialists,  but  also  an  obligation  for  all 
citizens.  Her  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
Junior  League  of  America,  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  represent  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  people  may  work  together  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  without 
which  no  special  programs  could  hope  to 
succeed. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped  carried  on  a  survey  of  the 
needs  and  resources  for  the  blind  which  has 
been  the  pattern  for  many  subsequent  studies. 
As  an  outcome  of  this  study,  the  agency  cre¬ 
ated  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Division 
which  was  found  to  be  so  useful  as  an  explora¬ 
tory  device  that  it  has  now  been  broadened  to 
serve  also  those  handicapped  in  ways  other 


than  by  blindness.  It  cooperated  with  other  re-  ^ 
habilitation  agencies  and  the  public  schools  in 
the  establishment  of  the  War  Training  class  as 
a  preparation  for  industrial  placement  of  the 
blind  in  World  War  11.  It  carried  on  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  industrial  placement  for  the 
blind  which  was  the  basis  for  the  addition  of 
this  service  to  the  program  of  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  to  the  Blind.  It  secured  for 
its  workshop  industrial  salvage  contracts 
which  now  provide  steady,  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  for  over  thirty  handicapped  people, 
one  third  of  whom  are  blind.  It  carried  on  a 
special  study  of  housing  needs  for  the  blind 
Because  of  her  experience,  her  balanced 
judgment  and  her  passion  for  getting  things 
done,  Mrs.  McCormick’s  counsel  was  sought 
in  all  of  the  many  activities  which  touch  the 
interests  of  the  visually  handicapped.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  Detroit  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  and  the  Leader  Dog  League, 
and  of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  latter  capacity  she  was  a  tireless  advo¬ 
cate  of  increased  services  in  connection  with 
home  teaching,  job  placement  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  adequate  home  industries 
program.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  National  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  and/or  Homebound  Programs, 
and  active  in  planning  that  committee’s  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Her  membership  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association  and  count¬ 
less  other  groups  meant  that  she  was  always 
ready  to  give  active  assistance  in  any  project 
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FRANK  C.  BRYAN 
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designed  to  help  the  disabled.  Only  as  we  who 
are  left  behind  strive  to  live  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  she  has  set  for  us  will  we  realize  how 
much  she  has  meant  to  us  and  to  our  field. 

_  J.  D. 

FLEDA  CHAMBERLAIN 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  Fleda  Chamberlain  in  Oklahoma 
City  on  December  28,  1950. 

Miss  Chamberlain  was  a  teacher  for  many 
years  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  From  Perkins,  she  went 
west  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years  as  a  home  teacher  with 
the  Center  for  the  Blind.  From  Cheyenne  she 
went  to  San  Francisco,  California,  where  she 
was  employed  as  a  field  secretary  for  the  San 
Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind,  better 
known  as  Blindcraft.  When  ill  health  neces¬ 
sitated  her  discontinuing  active  work,  she 
joined  her  family  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa.  For  the  past  three  years,  she  had  spent 
her  summers  in  San  Francisco  to  avoid  the 
extreme  hot  weather.  She  was  interested  in 
publishing  a  crafts’  magazine  in  braille,  and 
was  compiling  data  for  such  a  publication 
while  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Chamberlain’s 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  was  a  great 
shock  to  her  many  friends.  Her  memory  will 
long  remain  with  her  fellow  workers. 

_  P.  B. 

FRANK  C.  BRYAN 
Frank  C.  Bryan,  who  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Newton,  Massachusetts  on  January 
It,  1951  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  embossing  books  for  the  blind  for 
over  half  a  century  and  had  a  share  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  technical  developments  that 
took  place  in  this  field  during  his  lifetime. 
When  he  began  work  as  a  stereotyper  for 
Edward  E.  Allen  at  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in 
1893,  plates  were  embossed  by  foot  power  and 
printed  on  a  press  which  was  operated  by 
pulling  a  heavy  lever.  Philadelphia,  at  that 
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time,  used  American  Braille  but  there  were 
several  other  types  and  points  in  common  use. 

In  1897  Mr.  Bryan,  in  spite  of  crude  equip¬ 
ment,  produced  the  first  interpoint  volume 
made  in  America  and  followed  it  up  with 
almost  thirty  other  interpoint  titles. 

In  1908,  he  became  stereotypist  at  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  and  took  charge  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  workshop,  employing 
blind  adults  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 
In  1916  he  became  manager  of  the  Press  and 
headed  both  Press  and  workshop  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1948. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Bryan  continued  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  embossing  of  books  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  satisfactory  power- 
driven  stereotyper.  In  1924  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  Americans  who  toured  the 
various  printing  establishments  in  Europe 
to  study  their  methods.  He  also  played  a  big 
part  in  the  long  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  embossed  type 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

Executives  and 

Board  Members! 

We  can  help  you 

Streamline  your  program 
Expand  your  services 
Improve  your  financial  status 
Develop  volunteer  service 
Provide  staff  training 


Fees  and  other  information  on  request 

McKAY  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTANTS  ON  SERVICE  TO  THE 
BLIND 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AFB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
offers  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  each 
year  to  students  in  professional  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

These  scholarships  are  in  the  following 
classifications: 

1.  General  scholarships  for  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  year 

2.  Special  scholarships  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion 

a.  For  teachers  and  workers  with  the 
blind 

b.  For  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  general  scholar¬ 
ship  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  He  must  not  be  over  35  years  of  age. 

2.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye  with  properly  fitted 
glasses. 

3.  State  funds  for  which  he  is  eligible  must 
be  insufficient  to  meet  his  needs. 

4.  He  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  full-time  student. 

Among  the  other  factors  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  awards  are:  academic  record,  finan¬ 
cial  need,  character,  personality,  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  vocational  objective. 

These  scholarships,  of  $300  each,  may  be 
used  for  study  at  any  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  at  any  approved  technical  or 
professional  school.  They  may  not  be  used  for 
study  with  private  teachers. 

The  awards  are  made  by  the  Foundation’s 
Scholarship  Committee,  the  four  members  of 
which  are  representative  workers  for  the 
blind,  serving  for  a  three-year  term. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June  for  tenure 
during  the  following  academic  year.  They 
may  be  renewed  upon  evidence  of  the  holder’s 
continued  need  and  the  maintenance  of  at 
least  a  “B”  average. 
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The  special  scholarships  for  the  summer  i 
session  under  classification  lA  are  of  $100  each 
and  are  granted  to  assist  students,  sighted  or  l 
blind,  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  work  for  1 
the  blind.  ’ 

The  special  scholarships  for  the  summer  ses-  i 
sion  under  classification  2B  are  of  $200  each  | 
and  are  granted  to  qualified  teachers  of  deaf 
children  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  deaf-blind  children. 

Applications  for  all  scholarships  should 
reach  the  Foundation  offices  not  later  than 
the  first  of  April  preceding  the  academic  year 
or  the  summer  session  for  which  the  grant  is 
desired. 

Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York  ii.  New  York. 
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Tri-County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind — In  April,  1950  the  Tri-County  Branch  moved 
into  a  new  modern  building  after  twenty  years  of 
working  in  a  poorly  lighted  three-story  house  which 
presented  many  handicaps  to  the  operation  of  the 
branch.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  rooms  at  the  old 
site  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  the  shop 
workers  in  any  one  ItKation.  This  made  supervision 
and  instruction  of  these  workers  very  difficult  for  the 
staff.  The  inadequate  space  also  dictated  the  removal 
of  many  business  meetings  and  social  events  to  a 
more  appropriate  location  adequate  for  the  purposes. 

In  the  new  building  with  its  frontage  of  .some 
70  feet  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem 
of  inadequate  space  has  been  found.  Another  handi- 
ap  was  removed  by  the  availability  in  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  large  shop  area.  This  large  room  made  it 
possible  to  bring  all  the  workers  and  their  projects 
into  one  more  easily  sufjervised  workshop.  The 
new  location  presently  houses  a  large  workshop,  a 
display  room,  and  adequate  office  facilities  made 
very  pleasant  by  a  maximum  use  of  glass  coupled 
with  efficient  interior  lighting  and  ventilation.  In 
addition  the  basement  offers  a  large  clear  area  easily 
adaptable  to  accommodate  large  gatherings.  A 
modern  kitchen  located  immediately  adjacent  to 
this  room  adds  to  its  practicability  as  a  center  for 
social  activities.  The  increased  shop  facilities  have 
already  manifested  themselves  in  the  employment 
of  seven  new  workers  engaged  in  recently  acquired 
subcontract  work. 

A  recent  change  has  been  made  in  the  staff  of 
the  Tri-County  Branch.  Miss  Mary  York,  R.N.,  has 
replaced  Mrs.  Mary  Kline  as  prevention  worker. 
Mrs.  York  has  a  splendid  background  of  experience, 
having  been  a  visitor  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  and  having  worked  two  years  with  the 
Veterans’  Administration  in  connection  with  their 
eye,  ear  and  nose  clinics.  During  her  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  Mrs.  York  spent  three  years  in  foreign 
service  in  addition  to  two  years  as  a  staff  member  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. — One  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  re¬ 
ceived  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  In  each  case  the  veteran 
paid  a  token  fee  of  only  $1.00,  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  obligation  of  $150.00  assumed  by  non¬ 
veterans  for  their  first  dog.  This  service  to  war- 
blinded  persons  as  a  matter  of  policy  was  extended 
to  include  the  present  crisis  when,  on  November 
14,  1950,  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution:  “Be  it  resolved  that  the  Seeing  Eye 
will,  at  no  expanse  to  the  individual  or  the  Federal 
government,  endeavor  to  provide  Seeing  Eye  dog 
guides  for  eligible  persons  who,  as  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  including  those 
serving  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  line  of  duty.” 

Although  the  demand  for  Seeing  Eye  dogs  for 
blinded  veterans  imposed  a  waiting  list  of  unusual 
length  on  Morristown  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  war,  the  list  has  now  been  reduced  to 
normal.  New  instructors  have  gradually  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  school  and  improved  sources  of 
supply  of  suitable  dogs  built  up.  This  has  enabled 
The  Seeing  Eye  in  the  past  two  years  to  increase 
sharply  the  number  of  dogs  it  can  train  and  the 
number  of  persons  it  can  accept  annually  at  the 
school.  Because  of  this  increased  capacity,  an  appli¬ 
cant  can  now,  in  most  ca.ses,  begin  his  four  weeks’ 
course  at  Morristown  within  a  month  to  six  weeks 
after  his  application  has  been  completed  and  ap>- 
proved.  Classes  for  the  remainder  of  1951  will  be¬ 
gin  on  February  26,  March  31,  April  28,  May  26, 
June  23,  July  21,  September  8,  October  6  and  27, 
and  November  24. 

Mr.  George  Werntz,  Jr.  was  elected  secretary  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  held  on  January  9,  1951.  Mr. 
Werntz,  who  holds  the  position  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ebeling,  the  executive  vice  president  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  joined  the  staff  of  the  organization  in 
August  1950.  He  was  formerly  director  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  assistant  dean  at  Colgate  University. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind — This  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  1920  by  a  small  group  of 
blind  men  and  women  and  their  friends,  with  the 
motto,  “Every  citizen  a  self-supporting  one.”  This 
organization  has  promoted  and  sponsored  almost 
all  of  the  state  legislation  for  the  adult  blind.  It  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  all  the  blind  of 
Kansas. 

Through  legislation,  the  Kansas  State  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  sponsored  a  four  point  program 
which  has  been  established  under  the  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare  and  administered  by  the  Division 


of  Services  for  the  Blind,  as  follows: 

1.  Aid  to  the  needy  blind 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  the  blind 

3.  Prevention  of  blindness 

4.  Restoration  of  sight 

The  aid  is  administered  by  the  State-County  Sock 
Welfare  Plan  and  the  other  three  are  under  tb 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

This  plan  ranks  well  with  other  state  plans,  bn 
not  all  services  can  be  successfully  rendered  by  j 
governmental  agency,  hence  there  is  need  for  th| 
private  agencies  and  interested  individuals  to 
the  blind  to  help  themselves.  1 


